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warrantee deed for 22 acres of land well adapt- 
ed for a fait ground nearer wo the village, but 
that the majority of the directors thought that 
plat too small. Never was there a greater mis- 
take! If that step can be retraced ; if that offer 
is still held out—by al! means, gentlemen, bestir 
yourselves, and gratefully accept it. Would 
that our advice were timely and that our coun- 
sel could yet be adopted; we should count al! 
our fatigue, time and Jabor, as nothing, com- 
pared with the good we were able to accom 
plish in the cause for which we Jabor in this 
direction. The possession of a mile track 
does not weigh a feather against other advan- 
tages which would accrue, lt is well enough 
to be able suitably to try the style and speed of 
horees, but unless racing, with all its demoral- 
izing influences is intended to be the main 
and dominant feature and object of this Asso- 
ciation and its fairs (and if it is, or is to be, 
we are very much mistaken) — 22 acres are 
ample, very ample, and will afford at least a 
half-mile track. Then, the means now invested 
in the land only, could be devoted to the usual 
improvements on fair grounds; embellishments; 
proper buildings for exhibition and offices: raised 
seats, &c., &c. Again, gentlemen directors, we 
entreat you to retrace your steps, if it be yet 
possible. 

The Fair, as a first effort, was a decided suc- 
cess; the attendance large for so scattered a 
population ; the exhibition far beyond anything 
we thought it possible to make at a first fair.— 
We did, however, look for more and better 
horses, especially thorough-breds; these, in a 
country where so many ride horseback, are 
generally abundant; perhaps, however, the war 
used up a good many, and the new importa- 
tions from Kentucky, or elsewhere, are few. 

The Short Horns were well represented by 
Josiab Tilden, from Galesburg, Ill., who bought 
over 1,500 acres of land in this county last fall 
for a stock farm. He has some fine stock,which 
were on exhibition and attracted general at- 
tention. 

His Short-horns exhibited were, the Duke of 
Jasper, red and white bull calf, seven months 
old, by 10th Duke of Thorndale (5610) ; dam, 
Arzie, by Royal Oxford (18774); dam, Agnes, 
by Lord Brawith (10415); dam, Alva, by Ama- 
teur (3007); dam, April Daisy, by Beltshazer 
(1703); dam, by Abraham (2905); dam, by Si- 
mon (5134); dam, by Young George (3885); 
dam, by George (276). 

Belle of the Valley, red, by the 11th Duke of 
Thorndale (5611); dam, Lady d’Argentine, by 
Duke d’Argentine (4703); dam, Maid Marion 
5th, by Albion (19209); dam, Maid Marion 2d, 
by Lord John (11728); dam, Maid Marion, by 
Robin Hood (9555); Lily, by Young Zealot 
(8797); dam, Lily, by Young Vandyke (8733); 
Duchess, by Young Spectator (8619); dam, by 
Phantasie (8389); dam, by Young Rocking- 
ham (8489). 

Both bred by James O. Sheldon, Geneva, N. 
Y., and purchased of him by Mr. Tilden last 
August. 

§ Lassie, red and white, two years old, by 
Hickory (4022); dam, Julia Dunlap, by Dia 
mond (2713); Julia, by Bob (1262); Juno, by 


Commodore (3448) ; 
(515); Beatrice, by Contention (3479); dam, by 
Ferguson (1548); dam by Embassador (3711); 
by Pluto (825). 

Red Rose, red, two years old, by Hickory 
(4022); dam, Laura Olson, by Diamond (2713); 
Laura, by Bob (1262); Queen of the West, by 
Suaroff (2275); Euodosia, by Frederick (515); 
Beatrice, by Contention (3479); dam, by Fer- 
guson (1548); dam, by Embassador (3711); 
dam, by Pluto (825), 

Mr. Tilden also showed a thorough-bred Al- 
derney or Jersey bull calf, obtained of Mr. 
Sheldon. 

Mr. Lukens, also formerly an Ilinoisan, ex- 
hibited a fine four-year old thorough-bred bull, 
raised by one of the Alexanders, in Kentucky, 
and bought by Mr. L, at the State fair of Illi- 
nois, held at Quincy. These animals are a 
great acquisition to acountry which will ere 
long be at the very head of the State in fine 
etock. Some fine grade cattle were exbibited 
by other parties. 

Swine.—Mr. Tilden also introduced some su- 
perior swire of the Poland and China breeds. 
Stock obtained from such breeders as A. C, 
Moore, of Canton, lll., and H. M. & W. P. Sis- 
son, of Galesburg, I1il., whose stock attracted 
so much attention and sold at such bigh prices 
at the recent fair in St. Louis. This stock drew 
a crowd of farmers, and quite a number of or- 
ders were given for pigs inthe spring. Chester 
Whites and Berkshires, both very creditable, 
filled quite a number of pens. 


Sheep.—Some of the finest Spanish sheep we 
ever saw of the Hammond-Vermont stock, with 
a few from other noted breeders, were exhibited 
by M. G. Skinner, Capt. A. Foster, and others. 
These gentlemen were enterprising enough to 
build proper pens, and had the sexes and ages 
well divided. They had pedigrees and photo- 
graphs, and the whole sheep show was in every 
respect No.1. Farmers and breeders of this 
class are an acquisition to any county, and we 
congratulate Jasper upon her good fortune, and 
jong may they flourish. 

Poultry.—If any one had said to us before 
entering the grounds, “You will see some of 
the finest poultry you ever saw anywhere,” we 
should have esteemed it a good joke. Judge 
of our surprise to find a splendid trio of Creve 
Cceurs, more than a dozen light-colored Brah- 
mas, White Cochins, White Bantams, very fine 
Black Spanish, some Chittagongs, ducks, &c.; 
a really fine show. Mr. Tilden was the princi- 
pal exhibitor. 

Not the least feature of the fair was, that 
part which embraced the display of fancy needle 
work and embroidery, domestic counterpanes 
and quilts, which was ahead in every way of 
many a county fair in a country not nearly so 
new, showing evidently that the ladies of Jasper 
are accomplished women and good house keep- 
ers. This (good house-keeping) we know in- 
cludes many other branches, among these the 
dairy; there were at least three good samples 
of butter, well made, of good color, and not too 
salt; these we tasted, yes, and eat—and we 
know good butter if we know anything. Jellies, 
canned fruits and preserves, were shown, not 





Euodosia, by Frederick | in great quantities, it is true, but of superior 


| quality. Commend us to the ladies of Carthage 
and vicinity—they have good looks, are not 
proud, are well informed, good company, and 
the best of entertainers. Wedo not wish to 
call names, but Jet us give you an idea of what 
some of them did and will do: “A young man 
pledges his troth to his love; they separate, he 
to make his fortune in the mines of California 
and the mountains. Years intervene; he is 
sick; for years dispirited; he tries and tries 
again; ten years go by ; no fortune, no return! 
years again pass: yet theyaretrue. Hereturns, 
finds his *‘girl” etill waiting ; he comes to Jas- 
per county, Mo., buys a little farm and com- 
mences to make a home. Needing Jumber, he 
starts for the pinery with two teams; he drives 
the mules and she (his wife, just married,) the 
horses: thus she helps and is happy. Yet this 
lady can do almost anything, is well acquainted 
with books, understands music so well that she 
can take a solo part at a public concert, use a 
sewing machine, &., &c. Another, being a 
strong and robust woman, assists in making 
fence, striking blows about with her husband, 
in driving the posts. These are examples, and 
can be duplicated ad libitum in the essentials.— 
But, we have stepped aside. 

The Fine Arts were represented by some finely 
executed Photographs and Ambrotypes, and 
some of Prang’s best Chromos 

Fruits. —1. N. Lamb, the President of the 
Association, exhibited eleven of the leading 
sorts of fall and winter apples, fine for size and 
flavor, highly colored, and without the marks 
of a single insect that we could discover. It is 
possible Jasper county may send usa collection 
of her fruits for the winter meeting of our 
State Horticultural Society, ani a delegate — 
but we shall not anticipate. 

The Annual Address was delivered by the 
writer. ‘The audience were attentive and quiet, 
and perhaps a few grains of good seed have been 
sown; if 80, we are repaid. 

Ladies’ Equestrianism must, of course, also be 
attended to. Four fair competitors (again we 
declare that we are not using a figure of speech) 
entered the list, and acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. The awards had our most cordial 
approval. All should have had a prize. 

Other Features—The weather of the first two 
days was raw aud chilly, but the last was a 
beautiful and cloudless one, having the true 
haze of an Indian summer. The attendance 
was a great deal larger than we expected to see. 
The fair grounds are new and very incomplete 
in appointments, No doubt a greater and a 
more successful effort will be made another 
year, if we can read the Directors at all. Of 
the races nothing need be said either way ; the 
time made in the trot was decidedly slow, say 
33 minutes. Carthage has a brass band, very 
good for beginners ; they perform gratuitously 
on public occasions, and are a pet institution 
of all the town, and deservedly so. 

If this ‘account of the South-west Missouri 


Stock and Agricultural Association’s first fair 
seems lengthy to some of our readers, let them 
bear with us for the time, and if they will get 
up a like society and as good an exhibition, may 
we be there to see and report. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ODDS AND ENDS---No. 17. 
THAT ‘‘ FARMERS’ CONVENTION” AGAIN. 

To M. J. H., of Oak Ridge—Sir: In your 
criticisa) on my article suggesting (and it was 
only a suggestion for the purpose of eliciting the 
views of brother farmers on the subject) a far- 
mer’s convention—see Odds and Ends No. 14 in 
the Rural of Sept. 14—you say, that I “bave ne- 
glected to tell whether the convention is to bea 
county, State or national convention, or for what 
purpose called.” Ido not suppose you intended 
to do me injustice, but I think if you had read 
my article carefully, you would not bave fallen 
into this error. If you will turn to that article 
again, you will find it to conclude as follows: “I 
then move, sir, that we have a Farmer’s Conven- 
tion for the State: who seconds the motion ?— 
Brotber farmers speak out; let us bear from you!” 

True, I did not state specifically the objects for 
which the convention should be called. That 
would have been premature. I, of course, had 
no authority tocal] such aconvention, but merely 
suggested consultation as to the propriety of ar- 
ranging to do so by some proper means. | 
stated some of the grievances under which we 
as farmers labor, and as I think, mostly for want 
of concert of action on our part. I am pleased 
to find that you agree with me in regard to the 
grievances, though you can see no remedy in 
the plan I suggest. You eay that the prime 
object in conventions on other subjects “‘is self 
defense, protection.”” Now, I would most re- 
epectfully ask if we farmers are in no need o! 
self-defense, or protection? You admit the 
affirmative of this proposition, but can see no 
good tu be derived from a plan that you seem to 
admit other interests derive benefit from.— 
You say, that ‘‘our numbers, and the extent of 
territory over which we reside, would render 
such a thing impossible.” Are our numbers, 
and the extent of territory over which we reside, 
greater or less than of those other interests that 
seem to find benefits from conventions for self. 
defense and protection? 

Your suggestion as to making greater efforts 
to properly educate the rising generation, and 
for the improvement of the soil, meet my con- 
currence, and corroborate my oft-spoken and 
written opinion, Your references to history, 
and inferences therefrom, are true and fair, and 
with which I find no fault. I am not ambitious 
ofa “‘crown,”’ but if I could contribute anything, 
however small, to the gereral welfare, especially 
of my brother farmers, the satiafaction of know- 
ing the fact, would be crown enough for me. 

I have no “‘plans’”’ matured, but still suggest 
a convention, to consult and try to mature a 
plan, believing that “in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety.” I would, however, sug- 
gest a few subjects for such convention to con- 
sider : 

We should check the extension and power of 
great corporations and monopolies, that are an- 
tagonistic to our interests; how best to promote 
the great interests of the education of the rural 
population, as adapted to the times; a stock 
Jaw; the proper influence of the agricultural in- 
teresta in the legislation of the country, and how 
it may be effected. This latter question, I take 





it, is the great primary one, on which all the rest 
depend. While office hunting politicians, law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, bankers, speculators 
and traders and moneyed monopolists, make our 
laws, what can we expect but oppression and 
high taxes? Why cannot farmers concentrate 
their influence and dictate laws as well as avy 
other class? Why not make the effort? 

As long as farmers allow themeelves to be di- 
vided up and attached to all the different antag- 
onistical political parties, factions, schemes and 
isms, they can expect of course to accomplish 
nothing for themselves asaclass. But let them 
drop all these, at least for a time, and set up for 
themeelves, and say to all other parties stand 
off, we are going to try our hands at law-making 
for a while and see if we cannot improve upon 
former methods. If a resolution like this was 
formally taken, universally adopted and acted 
on by the farmers of the country, how long would 
it be, think you, before our power and influence 
would be felt in this land? I know that the 
great difficulty lies right here—to get at concert 
of action. But if it is ever accomplished, a be- 
ginning must be made, hence I propose a con- 
vention forconsultation, Perhaps the very first 
step should be to devise some method to induce 
our brother farmers to read and think on this 
subject. I know that it is lamentably too true, 
tuat asa class, we do not read and think enough 
for our good. I know that very many farmers 
do not read a single agricultural paper. This 
is a great pity. If every farmer in our State 
would subscribe for, pay for, and read Co/man’s 
Rural World, the first great step to this end would 
be accomplished, and the remainder would be 
of comparative easy consummation. As to the 
modus operandi of the organization, but little 
need be said. Such things are so common in 
these days that all are, or ought to be, familiar 
with the process. Of course there ought to be 
county organizations, and perhaps township, 
aleo; but the head should represent the whole 
State—a State Central Committee if you please. 
But first, a State Convention, to meet, say at 
Jefferson City, or St. Louis, composed of as many 
delegates as all the different counties can be in- 
duced to send. Let this convention devise a 
plan of operation. Try. Nov. 1st, 1869. 


Cotton at the St. Louis Fair. 

Is ita dream, or an actual act, in the wide- 
awake drama of life, that St. Louis bas called 
into existence, the nucleus of a great Cotton 
Mart? 

Great results often spring from comparatively 
small beginnings! 

We noted with much pleasure, the far-seeing 
policy that dictated the very handsome premi- 
ums by the Board of Directors of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association, offer- 
ed at the late fair. We watched, with the keen- 
est interest, the response that the offer would 
meet with among the cotton planters, as the 
parties who alone could indicate the impres- 
sion made upon the producers, and, perhaps, 
also afford a key to what may be expected in the 
future—and they showed a noble determination 
to move straight forward in the right direction, 
to reciprocate this manifestation of interest in 
their special calling. The notice of but a few 
months’ called out a hundred and thirty-one 
bales of as fine material as ever sighed for union 
with the spindle. 





The classification was —of short staple, 79 
bales; long staple, 27 bales; Missouri cotton, 25 
bales. 

As it will yet be a matter of proud interest to 
place the principle actors in this scene before 
the inquiring mind, we copy the record of the 
premiums: $500 awarded to the best bale of 
short staple cotton, raised by F,S. Latham, 
DeSoto county, Miss ; exhibited by S. Levering, 
of St. Louis. $500 awarded to the best bale of 
long staple cotton, raised by Pierre Thibodeaux, 
Baton Rouge, La.; exhibited by Wickham & Pen- 
dleton, of St. Louis. $250 awarded to the best 
bale of cotton raised in Missouri; was raised by 
J.C. Jarvis, of Pemiscot county, Mo.; exhibited 
by Bushey & Drucker, of St. Louis. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
Have we not in this, the shadow of the coming 
period that need not be far in the future of our 
city, when we sball have a great raw cotion 
market in her midst; wheu the sceptre of power 
in the cotton interest will be centred in the 
West, and sball produce more capital and fame 
than the location of the Capital in her environs; 
when the pulsations of her market shall vibrate 
with controling force on New York and Liver- 
pool? If our capitalists and merchants are 
true to themselves and the intimations of ‘‘man- 
ifest destiny” (put toa perfect test in the success 
of the experiment at the last fair), it will be so. 
The South is eager that we should handle her 
cotton, The cotton link of Pemiscot binds Mc. 
with her in acommon interest, and our iron and 
our coal will provide the elements that will en- 
hance and simplify the exchanges, 

Another point confronts us: If we can make 
St. Louis a great cotton centre, what is the 
most feasible method to get rid of it? Our 
streams and coal, our water powers and prairies, 
tell us of mills, and bleacheries, and dye works; 
aud a perfect net work of rivers and railroads, 
radiating from this, as a centre, to every point 
on the circumference—shriek and whistle their 
willingness and ability tocarry it away to clothe 
the shivering world. 

“ Facts are chiels that winna ding;” and 
Adolphus Mier and his inimitable manager, 
John Cocker, have, for seventeen years, unos- 
tentatiously and incontrovertibly proclaimed the 
fact, of the superior advantages of Missouri for 
cotton manufactures. With a mill and machi- 
nery of the most improved class, through com- 
mercial panics and the deep gloom of war—have 
their good spindles been busy, sending out a 
brand of goods that stands proudly up alongside 
‘Atlantic,’ ‘Pacific’ or ‘Indian Head,’ and presses 
hard on the laurels of ‘‘Warren,” of English 
cotton manufacturing fame. The products of 
this mill never have to beg a market; its home 
reputation is more than equal to their capacity ; 
while, by increasing their facilities tenfold, the 
outside trade would still demand a larger eup- 
ply. If our people could but see it, as (thank 
God) a few now do, there is in this city, in the 
development of her mercantile and manufactur- 
ing resources, more wealth, more happiness, 
and infinitely more enduring honor, than in 
gold or land speculations, or country cursing 
political trickery. 

But our great men—our really good ani solid 
men—are becoming fully alive to all these facts, 
and the forges and the spindles will give St. 
Louis a power and character that nothing— not 
even the presence of the National Capital—can 
destroy. The clang of the hammer, the roar 
of the torge, the rattle of the spindles, the scream 
of the whistle—are voices of the genii of the 
t ages, conquering nature’s ancient forces 





with the weapon of intelligent combination. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
FROM VERNON COUNTY, MO. 

Corn crops this year are excellent, notwith- 
standing the very wet season that prevented 
many from keeping their fields clear of weeds 
and giving the corn the proper cultivation that 
it required. When gathering season is over we 
will give you the proper estimate per acre.— 
Samples of corn were exhibited at our county 
fair that would have been hard to beat any- 
where. The sod corn planted this year bas, 
with but few exceptions, done well—and we 
think not a few fields will yield over 35 buskels 
per acre. We believe asa general thing our 
farmers do not plow deep enough, nor take 
the necessary pains they should, to have the 
ground properly prepared beforehand; and if 
they would resort to subsoiling, they would 
make a sure thing of corn crops every season— 
wet or dry—and add from forty to fifty per cent. 
tothe yield. Our soil is very retentive of moist- 
ure, much more so than the majority of soils 
that have come under our observation; and 
nowhere does vegetation stand the drouth so 
well as it does in this section. 

The oat crop has this year yielded hand- 
somely, the grains being plump and full, and 
has done well sown upon fresh prairie sed. 

For evidence of a good stock county, we will 
point to the natural meadows of our prairies, 
already set by the hand of Nature with luxuri- 
ant grasses, and our winters are generally so 
mild that our cattle, with little shelter—as a 
grove of timber or hay stacks—can get along; 
and if good shelter and light feed were given 
them in worst times, they would be in prime 
order in the spring. Hay can be procured in 
abundanve anywhere in the county just for the 
labor of cutting, curing and stacking. This 
season the grass is very heavy, yielding in many 
places from three and a half to four tons of hay 
to the acre; and with a little labor and man- 
agement, and ordinary care, our cattle can be 
fat winter and summer. 

As a fruit country, we claim emphatically, 
that our climate and soil—par excellence—are as 
well adapted to fruit as any other portion of the 
United States in this latitude. Fruit trees grow 
rapidly and are remarkably thrifty and prolific. 
Apples have done tolerably well this season, 
and to our notion are juicier, and have a richer 
flavor and preserve longer, than the same vari- 
eties doin the Ohio Valley about Louisville and 
Cincinnati. The peach crop this year was almost 
an entire failure, on account of the late frost 
and sleet; last year we had an over abundant 
crop. They grow’ up without trouble — the 
borer worm is the greatest pest we have. We 
have most excellent natixe varieties — some 
whose fruit last year measured over twelve inch- 
es round. Peach trees are about as hard as locust 
to kill, for we have old stumps in our yard that 
have been cut down for years, that still sprout out 
vigorously; and we have some in our yard 
that are sixteen to seventeen years old, that 
bore bountifully last season. 

There is a growing interest in fruit culture 
amongst the citizens generally, and we believe 
may safely say that from fifty to sixty thousand 
trees were set out last fall and spring in this 





county. Grape vines do well here, and we have 
wiid ones that yield almost as fine quality of 
grapes, for size and flavor, as the cultivated 
varieties. This is, in our opinion, a wine coun- 
try, judging from what experience we have had 
in our youth among the vineyards of the Ohio 
Valley ; however, the matter will soon be tested, 
as our county will boast of a score or more 
vinevards by this time next year. 

As a vegetable county, this is bard to beat.— 
Cabbage, turnips, beets, Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, in fact, all kinds of vegetables —do well. 
We have beetsthis year that measured 24 inches 
around, and Irish potatoes that would have 
made a Paddy’s mouth water to look at, on 
exhibition at the fair, forty-six of which weigh- 
ed 684 pounds; they were of the Peeler sort. 
The Peachblow is the most popular potato with 
all classes. Of the Early Rose, the few speci- 
mens planted, have done well, and come up 
fully to the expectation and promises prophesied 
of them. 

We set out first to give you some items of our 
late county fair; but, as we have already tres- 
passed too much on your patience, we will have 
to bring our already lengthy communication to 
a close. 

Our fair was better attended, on the whole, 
than it was last year, and receipts will exceed 
last season about 35 per cent. In some classes 
there was not as much on exhibition as last, 
whilst in others more. 

The ladies’ department surpassed last year in 
quilts, counterpanes, coverlets, jellies, jams 
preserves, &c., notwithstanding that quite a 
number of the most spirited ones who aided us 
last year were absent—on East visiting, &c. 

The stock department was better than last, 
showing an increase of interest in fine stock 
amongst our farmers. All passed off agreeably, 
as nothing occurred to mar the occasion, the 
weather being fine and bracing as a beautiful 
October sun could make it, and everything went 
off as gay as a marriage bell. 

Considerable merriment and laughter were oc- 
casioned by a bouquet of flowers, offered as a 
premium to the best looking single gent, over 
18 and under 50 years, decided by a committee 
of twenty-five beautiful young ladies—whose 
beauty would have graced any occasion—who 
did most marvelously and unanimously award 
the premium to a warm-hearted Teutonic bach- 
elor friend of ours, Judge K—, of two score and 
nine, who took his blushing honors meekly, 
and with the grace of a courtier, bore the inflic- 
tion of congratulations of his many friends; 
and, in turn, twenty-five young gents decided 
upon the fairest young lady of the committee. 
There was quite a friendly strife amongst the 
young gents, who should have the honor of 
being on the committee. After some difficulty 
and scattering selections on part of some, the 
honor was awarded to a young lady—but, dis- 
cretion we claim to be the better part of our 
valor, 80 we will not mention her name for 
fear of exciting the envy and jealousy of the 


others, and getting ourselves into a dilemma 
out of which a Philadelphia lawyer would be 
unable to extricate us. Our Teutonic champion 
did the finale by presenting a silver goblet to 
the young lady. 


The warm-hearted friends of agriculture and 
zealous promoters of our association, missed 
very much the genial smile and the gay zest of 
our mutual friend, Dr. N. M. Harding, whose 
demise you are most probably aware of; who 
was always first and foremost in gracing such oc- 
casions with his zeal and liberality, to promote 
the enterprise—render its success sure—fruitful 
of beneficial results, and acceptable to all. 

We have had several frosts in this region 
over ten days ago, yet vegetation and trees keep 
their vernal color remarkably ; and, as it has 
been said that winter lingers in thelap of spring, 
so we might say that summer’s dewy freshness 
dallies o’er the variegated breast of autumn.— 
More anon. Acricota. October 13. 


Hedges---A Correction. 

Mr. Epirer,—In the report of the discussion in the 
Farmer’s Club on hedges, I am reported as saying: 
“T thought the honey locust well designed for a hedge.” 
Now, this is just the reverse of what I did say ; for, 
of all the plants recommended for hedges, I think it 
least suited, cither as useful or ornamental; and far 
inferior in both respects to the Osage orange: for it 
has all the objections pertaining to the Osage orange 
in a higher degree, without its merits. 

The best hedge plant I believe will be found in some 
of the varieties of the shrub thorns, and I recommended 
the White Thorn and Berberry, as worthy of trial. 

The chief objections to the Osage orange are, its 
natural tendency to grow to a tree; the labor and 
diligent attention required to keep it in proper bounds; 
and its extended roots damages the value of the land 
for crops to an unreasonable distance; while its ad- 
vantages over the shrub thorns are, its strength and 
quick growth. H. Ciagerr. 


When Land Requires Underdraining. 

In numerous instances, Nature has made all 
necessary provisions for conveying away the sur- 
plus water at all seasons of the year. On the 
contrary, where the subsoil is so compact that 
the pores of the surface soil will continue filled 
with water for several days alter a heavy rain, 
the evidence will be conclusive that a regular 
system of under-draining would be a valuable 
improvement in the management of that land. 
When cultivated fields seem to be along time in 
becoming sufficiently dry to plow, or be worked, 
it is a certain evidence that the soil can never 
be cultivated with satisfactory profit, until all 
the surplus water can be readily collected and 
conveyed away in under-drains. 

There need be no apprehension that any injury 
will ever arise in consequence of making a drain 
where one was not needed, as no drain can draw 
away any water from the surface soil that is really 
required to promote the growth of plants. The 
soil will retain, by capillary attraction, all the 
moisture that the roots of plants require, were 
under-drains made ten feet apart over the entire 
field. When water will stand in depressions so 
long that it drowns the soil by saturating every 
particle so thoroughly that the parts flow together 
like mortar, under-drains will be found of great 
advantage.— Ex. 











How to Crean Broom Corn Seep.—Meesrs. 
Editors: In your issue of September 11th, Ben- 
jamin Roach, of Natchez, asks for a seed cleaner 
for broom corn. A very good and simple one 
can be made by taking an old grain fanning mill, 
and in place of the arms, substitute a drum 12 
inches in diameter; on the outside of this drum 
nail strips all around, first driving through the 
strips 16-penny oails, after the manner of a 
threshing cylinder; take the broom corn by 
handfuls, and hold it to receive the action of 
these teeth while revolving; two men can clean 
while one turns.— A. D. C., in Scientific American. 


For removing the seed from broom corn, take 
a board and make a comb of it by sawing into 
one end of it to make the teeth, which should be 
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eharpened at the ends. 
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Caloric Engines for Farm Purposes. 

Frizenp Cotxan: Although a reader of your 
paper for many years, I am sorry to say this is 
my first contribution to its columns, 

Inoticed in one of your late numbers, inquiry 
regarding Caloric Engines. Having had some 
experience with them, I think I may safely 
offer an opinion. They are good when little 
power is required—such as pumping water, 
sawing wood, &c. Two varieties are mostly in 
use now, the Erricson and the Roper; each 
have their advocates. They are used extensively 
in the East, on railroads, for pumping water, 
and for running printing presses, There is one 
on the N. M.R. R. (section 16), for pumping 
water; one on the Pacific R. R. for same pur- 
pose; one at Warrensburg (P. R. R.) in grain 
elevator; one in Schureman’s carpenter shop, 
near Hyde Park, St. Louis, running machinery; 
and one on Mr. Orme’s farm, St. Louis county, 
sawing wood and running a combined sheller 
and grinder of the Challenge patent —by the 
way one of the best mills I ever saw tor the 
farm and for stock feeding; I think the makers 
would do well to advertise it in your paper.— 


A caloric engine is safe and very economical, |’ 


but must be managed by a person with some 
mechanical skill to keep them in good running 
order. G.S.C., St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Blue Stone for Smut in Wheat, 

Cot, Cotman: As Blue Stone (sulphate of 
copper) is the popular remedy, or antidote, to 
smut io wheat, I have been trying, this fall, 
how far the germinating properties or powers 
of the grain may be taxed by saturation in 
blue stone water, without destroying its vitali- 
ty; and the extreme to which I have conducted 
the experiment, was 72 hours, ina solution 4s 
strong as could be made in water of a tempera- 
ture of 60° Fah., there being undissolved stone 
in the water when the wheat was removed fron} 
the solution. ‘The grain was dried one day and 
east into the ground, and is growing finely.— 
If the remedy is a good one, it is important to 
know how far it may be practiced with safety. 

Boonslick, Howard Co., Mo. J.C. H. 


Cattle Eating Green Corn. 

Cot. Couman: I see Mr. Whiteside has lost 
18 head of fine cattle from eating green corn. 
I came near losing two fine cows lately from the 
same cause, but cured them after being given 
up by others, by drenching with strong soda or 
saleratus water, with a little laudanum and 
castor oil, and frequent injections of a strong 
decoction of tobacco. The a!kali neutralized or 
disengaged the gases formed by the fermentation 
of the corn produced by animal heat and mois- 
ture; the tobacco reduced the constriction in the 
bowels, and permitted the swollen, undigested 
eorn and fecal matter, to pass therefrom. They 
came near dying, and with the utmost care and 
attention several days elapsed before tbe usual 
quantity of milk was given. With the same 
remedies I have cured many horses attacked 
with colic; in fact, have never known it to fail 
—of course it probably would, were the disease 
neglected long, and high inflammation with 
suppuration take place. @. 8. C, 

St. Louis Co., Mo. 











Why Do Animals Need Salt? 

Prof. James E. Jobnston, of Scotland, says: 
Upwards of half the saline matter of blood (57 
per cent.) consists of common salt, and this is 
partly discharged every day through the skin 
and kidneys: the necessity of continued supplies 
of it to the healthy body becomes sufficiently 
obvious. The bile also contains soda (one of 
the ingredients of salt) as a special and indis- 
pensable constituent, and so do all the cartilages 
of the body. Stint the supply of salt, there- 
after, and neither will the bile be able properly 
to assist digestion nor the cartilage to be built 
up again as fast asthey naturally waste. It is 
better to place salt where stock can have free 
access to it, than to give it occasionally in large 
quantities. They will help themselves to what 
they need, if allowed to do so, at pleasure; 
otherwise, when they become “ salt-hungry” 
they may take no more than is wholesome. 





A proposition has been made in New York 
for an International Dog Show. The basis of 
the enterprise is that dogs are a necessity to man, 
and that it is man’s duty to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance and companionship of the best breeds 
and exterminate the worthless curs, which are 
rather a curse than a blessing. 


Che Poultry Pard. 
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POULTRY HOUSES. 
We have tried two kinds of poultry houses, and 
hardly know which we would select if we were 
going to keep fowls on a large scale. 

The great objects to be attained in all poultry 
houses, are cleanliness, warmth, ventilation and 
convenience. Warmth is only to be secured by 
very thick walls, or by double walle—the latter 
being most efficient. A house with the frame 


made of stuff two or three inches thick, the outer 
boards being sound and having the joints bat- 
tened, while the inside is boarded up with old 
but sound boards, makes a very warm house and 
does not cost much. It is more difficult to ar- 
range for ventilation than for warmth ; for ven- 
tilation should be secured without exposing the 
fowls to currents of cold air, and without the 
necessity of chilling the house. We confess that 
in winter we have been unable to ventilate thor- 
oughly, without lowering the temperature too 
much. But if the house is of a fair size in pro- 
portion to the number of fowls kept, there will 
not be any great need for ventilation during cold 
winter nights; and if the house is kept clean, 
thorough ventilation during the day will be suf- 
ficient. 

Cleanliness is not difficult to secure, provided 
our house is properly arranged. We have em- 
ployed two methods ofsecuring cleanliness. One 
is to have the house movable, and without any 
bottom or floor. A house capable of holding a 
dozen fowls comfortably, can be easily moved by 
four men ; or the house can be placed on wheele; 
or the sills may be left smooth on the under side, 
and rollers cut from straight and round timber 
may be used. The house in which our fowls did 
best was movable, and was carried by four men. 
After moving the house remove all the manure, 
taking with it a little ot the soil on which it rests; 
then dig the plot over, turning the surface weil 
under, and you will get rid ofall offensive matter. 
Twosmall spaces may thus be used alternately, 
and the one will be ready to receive the house 
by the time the other is soiled. 

Another plan which is more convenient in some 
respects, is to locate the house permanently and 
provide it with a floor of brick, flags or boards. 
Brick or flags are preferable to boards, as the 
latter soon wear out; for our plan is to cover 
them at least four inches deep with good aoil,— 
Where the droppings fall on bare boards, it is 
impossible to keep the house sweet and clean by 
merely scraping up thedroppings. They cannot 











be taken up completely, and even if that could 
be done, they would taint the bouse; for it gen- 
erally happens, that by the time we are ready to 
remove them the mischief is all done, and the 
droppingsare cold, dry andharmless. But when 
they iall on a bed of fresh and loose soil, they 
are in a large measure absorbed. In one corner 
of the house, and away from under the roosts, 
we have a pile of good, fresh garden soil. If 
the house is small like the first described, this 
pile may be kept under a shed made of a few 
boards. Every day a few shovelfuls of this soil 
are spread over the floor, so as to cover the drop- 
pings of the previous night, and prepare a bed 
for the reception of the fresh droppings. There 
is no doubt but that this is altogether the best 
plan for keeping good-sized poultry houses sweet 
and clean. 

For the purpose of purifying the house, and 
also of warming it up on cold nights, we find it 
to be a capital plan to light a small fire of brush 
or green sticks on the middle of the floor. The 
doors and ventilation being closed, the house is 
thoroughly smoked; all vermin and impure 
effluvia are destroyed; and if the operation be 
performed an hour or two before the fowls go to 
roost, the disagreeable effects of the smoke will! 
have disappeared. In Ireland, where the’ peas- 
antry are famous forthe production of abundance 
of fine eggs, the hens roost in an atmosphere of 
smoke; so that, even if the house should be a 
little smoky at roosting-time, no harm is done. 

Convenience must be consulted in the matter 
of nests, cleaning, etc. If these things are to be 
attended to inside the house, the latter must be 
large enough and high enough to allow abundant 
freedom of motion; but if the house is movable, 
it is unnecessary ever to enter it; and we had 
better arrange it so that the eggs can be reached 
from the outside, which is easily done. The 
fresh earth is aleo thrown in while the operator 
stands on the outside.— Country Gent, 

Horse Department. 

CURB IN HORSES. 

The causes of curb are various—as violent 
and sudden strains in galloping, or leapivg, or 
in being forcibly backed when attached toa 
heavily-laden wagon. It is also frequent!y pro- 
duced by traveling in deep snow. This is a 
common cause in young unshod horses of three 
and four years old, who are often driven con- 
siderable distances without shoes; the hoof is 
worn down, and the horse slips at every step, 
thus throwing great stress upon that particular 
part. There are certain forms of limbs very 
liable to curb, as narrow hocks, and those in 
which the point of the hock (0s calcis) is not well 
developed. Where this conformity is decided, 
the least violent exertion is apt to produceacurb. 
This affection generally appears in young horses 
—it is rare that a horse of seven or eight years 
throws out a curb, without havirg shown signs 
of it in younger years. 

The treatment of curb is generally attended 
with success. The horse should have rest, and 
a shoe applied with a high heel. By so doing 
the strain is taken off the hock toagreat extent. 
Either cold or hot applications may be used 
with advantage, according to the state and ex- 
tent of the injury. When the parts are much 
swollen and tender, we prefer bot applications, 
as fomentations of hot water, afterwards apply- 
ing flannel bandages and a mild camphorated 
liniment. When the heat and swelling are re- 
moved, blisters are sometimes useful, and eitkez 
the biniodide of mercury or cantharides have a 
very good effect, At onetime the firing iron 
was very often resorted to in the treatment of 
curb; but we are of the opinion that it is only 
1n exceptional cases where such @ severe remedy 
ia required. In slight cases, cold water and re- 
frigerent applications will often succeed in al- 
laying the tenderness, even without laying the 
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horse off his usual work.—American Stock Jour- 
nal, 
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Notes of a Trip to the Old World 
A FRUIT FARM IN KENT. 

The county of Kent has long been known and 
famous as the “Garden of England.” A French 
writer, as long ago as 1663, says of it: “Kent 
appears to me to bea very fine and fruitful 
country, especially in apples and cherries, and 
the trees which are planted in rows everywhere, 
inake, as it were, a continued train of gardens.” 

The “ natural commodities” of Kent, Fuller 
says, are—‘fruit and hops.” “But, the great 
Kentish fruit is, the cherry,” says another. 
“The cherry was, at all events, one of the fruits 
cultivated in Kent throughout the middle ages, 
although the extent of culivation had mueh 
diminished, and the quality of the fruit much 
deteriorated, when Richard Hareys, fruiterer to 
Henry the VIII, introduced fresh grafis and va- 
rieties from Flanders, and planted about 105 
acres at Teynham, near Faversham, from which 
cherry orchard much of Kent was afterwards 
supplied.” With such a record as a cherry- 
growing country, is it not entitled to have its 
name extended far and wide; and wherever 
the cherry is grown, as in the “Kentish Morello” 
cherry? ‘According to Busino, Venetian am- 
bassador in the reign of James L., it wasa 
favorite amusement in the Kentish gardens to 
try who could eat most cherries. In this way, 
one young woman managed to dispose of 20 
pounds, beating her opponent 2} pounds.”— 
Busino, however, finds fault with the English 
cherries. The varieties now grown in Kent 
probably exceed in number and in flavor, any 
to be met with elsewhere. Says a late writer: 
“The chief orchards are in the parishes on the 
borders of the Thames, the Darinth and the 
Medway ; and in early spring, 

‘Sweet is the air with the budding haws ; and the val- 
ley, stretching for miles below, 

Is white with blossoming cherry trees, as if just cov- 
ered with slightest snow.’” 

This county still maintains her ancient pre-emi- 

nence as a hop and fruit growing section ; for, 

besides the apple and the cherry, the walnut 

and the filbert—gooseberries, raspberries, cur- 

rants, pears and plums, are grown in immense 

quantities, and sent to the London market, and 

have been:from time immemorial. 

The beautiful valley of the Medway, from 
Tonbridge to Maidstone, has also long been 
designated the “garden of Kent;” and, truly, 
it is the “paradise of hops and high production,” 
it being almost one continual stretch of hop 
gardens, fruit orchards and small fruits, with 
here and there a field of wheat, or a patch of 
wood-land, mostly planted with ash, to raise 
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, jit has been handed down from father to son 


around. 


small fruit farm in this favored region. Per- 
haps you would hardly call it a farm, for it 
contains but little over 20 acres—formerly 23, 


change it has known perhaps for 200 years; for 


for at least that length of time, and how much 
louger deponent saith not; but the present pro- 


grandfather tilled.”” On this farm, orchards 


orchards have sprung up on their sites, and 
yet there ie now living, apple and cherry trees 
that are known to be nearly or quite 200 years 
old, sweet cherries at that, and bearing still.— 
All the kinds of fruit named above are grown 
on this little farm, most of the ground being 
occupied with two and sometimes three kinds 
at ouce, and the owners are contioually plant 
ing young trees ; as fast as some give out others 
are planted to take their places, so that there 
is always some young trees coming along— 
others in full bearing; others going the down-hill 
of life. 

Of small fruits, gooseberries is ‘the leading 
item ; these are planted under and among the 
large orchard trees, and themselves attain a 
good size and age, receiving an annual caretul 
pruning at the hands of the master only.— 
Currants and raspberries are also grown in the 
same situations; the ground all worked by 
hand; an annual digging with the “spud” 
takes place each spring after manuring; the 
weeds kept down during the summer with the 
hoe ; the fertility kept up by liberal and regular 
supplies of well-rotted manure, or woolen rags 
chopped up fine—both of which are brought 
from London, 40 miles. We saw hops, filberts, 
plum trees and small fruits, all occupying the 
same ground; the hops, for instance, twice the 
usual distance apart; the plums and filberts 
growing up (not yet in bearing) but planted in 
the same rows with the hops, and perhaps cur- 
rants or raspberries in between. At all events, 
use, and good use, is made of every foot of ground, 
and but very little room allowed for weeds to 
intrude. In the aggregate, this little farm was 
pronounced by an intelligent neighbor ‘a per- 
fect little California”—meaning in productive- 
ness. But fruits will sometimes fail even there, 
and the plum and the apple crops were a failure 
this year, though thg cherry and small fruit 
crops were fine. 

This mixed husbandry is very useful in fruit 
growing, as well as farming; there as well as 
here; because it 1s seldom that all fruit crops 
fail the same year, and if one fails, there is 
something else to fall back upon, which is better 
than relying only on one or two crops. Plums, 
when a full crop, are marketed from here by 
hundreds of bushels, the same kind selling one 
year as low as 3 shillings per bushel, and the 
next 12 shillings. The curculio is unknown 





poles for these hops to climb on—not that all 


the poles they raise furnishes a hundredth part|Some of the kinds of plums grown are, our 
of the quantity needed, the greater part comes| Washington (which brings 16 shillings per bu.), 
from the adjacent country for many re tet Golden Drop, Magnum Bonum, some 


of the Gages; and a kind of damson, called the 


- It was my privilege to make a brief visit at a| Cheshire Damson, is highly prized for product- 


iveness and general good qualities 
We were told by a party that the same kind 
of apples that sold 25 or 30 years ago for 24 


till some thirty years ago the railroad cut/ shillings per bushel, sell now at 2 shillings and 6 
through it, and took off about 2 acres, the only| pence per bushel; that he had known six trees to 


produce 300 bushels in a season—of course they 
will not do this every season, else they would 
be a profitable fruit indeed, even at the lowest 
price. The price of gooseberries seems to range 


prietor can truly say, ‘‘’Tis the same which his| very much as it did 20 years ago, 8 to 9 shillings 


per bushel for best assorted ; formerly they 


have grown old and gone to decay, and other| used to assort them all over by hand after they 


were picked; all small and defective ones picked 
out, and none but choice fruit sent. They 
have abandoned that, now, and only pick care- 
fully without sorting. All the fruit is picked 
by women (even the cherries on high trees); 
and at this farm, all the work is done by the 
day, rather than by the measure, to insure care- 
ful picking and the prevention of damage tothe 
trees and bushes by carelessness, 


For table use, the favorite kinds of gooseber- 
ries are, the Warrington and the Rifleman, and 
have been these 20 years past. 

A little, red, rough gooseberry, very high 
flavored, called the Ironmonger, is grown ex- 
tensively for preserving purposes; and a few 
other kinds are grown, but not largely. It 
must be remembered that the gooseberry grows 
very large in that country, is of fine flavor, and 
very extensively used, both by rich and poor, 
but is called by some essentially the poor man’s 
fruit, and is a very different affair to what it ie 
here. 

A few words about their mode of handling 
fruits; and on that point we could certainly 
teach them a valuable lesson; though it is 
doubtful if they would appreciate it; they, 
John Bull like, being pretty well set in their 
notions. A cylindrical basket, made of very 
heavy peeled willow, with very heavy rims 
(most clumsy affairs), made to hold a bushel, 
and a half bushel, and called sieves and half 
sieves, are still used, and have been for a quar- 
ofacentury, without change, and may have 
been for centuries for aught I know. Apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants are sent to market in these sieves, they. 
being piled one upon the other in the railroad 
vans, but occupying an immense amount of 
room; clumsy and awkward to handle, but 
durable, being returned again and again, and 
lasting for years. And, strange to say, they 
don’t appear to have learnt how to transport 
raspberries 40 miles, so as to reach London fit 
for the table; but actually dump them into 
kegs holding many gallons, calculating on their 
being all crushed together, and only fit for jams 
and jellies when they get to market. Walnuts 
are largely grown and used for pickling green; 
we saw them gathering them for the market 
while there. Filberts or Cob nuts, were not 
yet ripe, but are also quite a feature there. C.S. 








bere; their principal insect enemy is the aphis. 


Now is the time to form clubs for 1870, 
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Wotes on the Best Ornamental Trees. 

It has occurred to me that at this, the season 
for planting trees, some hints from a planter of 
twenty years’ experience, who has studied some- 
what the effect of trees in the embellishment of 
country places, might not be unacceptable to 
some of your less experienced readers, ‘To the 
veterans in arboriculture, I have vere to say, 
for the reason that it is quite probable that they 
could teach me. 

One of the points least observed by young 
planters is, the Aabit of trees, as regards coming 
early into leat, and holding the foliage till late 
in the fall. What a valuable property is this, 
which gives us, in such trees, almost six weeks 
more of apparent summer than others ; since no 
one can feel that summer or even spring has 
come, till the foliage of the trees is fully expanded. 
In the case of country places that are used mere- 
ly as summer retreats, by citizens who pass eight 
months of the year in cities, this is not impor- 
tant; for, even the Catalpa and the Kentucky 
Coffee—those two daziest trees in the Nortbern 
States—will bein Jeaf by the time June and the 
citizens have saluted each other in the country. 
But, for those who live in the country all the 
year round, it isimportant that the scenery 
round the house, which meets the eye daily, 
should be composed mostly of what I call the 
reliable ornamental trees, for the Northern 
States—trees quite bardy, of excellent, persistent 
foliage, rapid growth, and other valuable pro- 
perties, as regards foliage and form. 

I. The Best Foliaged Trees. American Elm.— 
By this I mean our native, drooping elm, which, 
though common in various parts of the country, 
can never be too common; and which, whether 
for grace, beauty, freshness and depth of foliage, 
or rapid growth, stands at the head of all trees 
that grow in this climate, 

The Dutch, or Cork Elm, ranks next to the 
foregoing. It is even a more luxuriant grower, 
and, though by no means so graceful, is still a fine 
tree, with a mossy head of dark green foliage, 
remaining quite green till the frosts have strip 
ped almost every other tree. The English Elm 
has something of the same habit, while the 
Scotch Elm (1 believe all these are now in the 
nurseries) 1s more like our Weeping Elm. 

The Negundo Tree; usually called the Ash- 
leaved Maple.—A charming, clean tree, with 
ao airy and pretty habit of growth, forming a 
wide, rather than a lofty head. Its great merit 
is, the lively, cheerful tint of its leaves; which, 
being paler or tenderer in color than those of 
most trees, afford a fine contrast to elms and 
oaks, Hardy, afree grower, and very easily 
transplanted. It is one of the first to come into 
leaf; and its pretty, pendulous, light green 
blossoms, much like currant blooms, make 
their appearance to gladden the heart of the 
planter, even before the foliage. 

Silver Maple.—A tree much planted and well 
known in Pennsylvania and New Jersey; very 
little known in any other of the Northern 
States. Certainly, it is the prettiest of the ma- 
ples in its graceful habit, as well as the most 
rapid growing, though it has not the rich color- 
ing of the Sugar Maple in autumn—the leaves 
dying of apale yellow. TheSugar and the Soft, 
or Red-blossomed Maples, are also most deserv- 
ing trees; but, when immediate effect is wanted, 
the Silver Maple should be planted in preference. 

English Sycamore Maple.—A fine, hardy tree, 
which, I am sorry to say, is yet by no means 
common in this country. Its fine, large and 
broad leaves, coming out early and hanging till 
late, make it acapital standard tree for the lawn 
or pleasure ground. 

_ Weeping Birch.—A Scotch tree, very graceful 
in the landscape, with light, airy foliage and 
pleasing habit. 

_ Weeping Willow.—In the Middle States this 
18 @ very valuable tree; at the extreme North 
it is rather delicate. The very first tender green 
tree leaves that salute the longing eye, when 
Winter is fairly past, are those of the willow, as 





well as the last that defy the frost in autumn. | 
Very rapid growth and much grace of outline, | 
are additional good qualities. Undoubtedly tie 
willow, like the Lombardy Poplar, should never 
be abundantly planted in any country place.— 
Such marked and peculiar trees, like great gen- 
erals, should never be made common and vulgar, 
by assembling too many of them in one review ; 
though a few of them, certainly one or two, 
in @ rural landscape, ‘ell admirably. Where 
there is water in the scene—such as a lake, 
pond or river—the willow, which so essen- 
tially belongs there, may be more multiplied.— 
It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
tree will not grow in dry soil. Ina good, deep, 
dry soil, few trees thrive better or make wood 
faster than the Weeping Willow. It is only in 
thin, dry soil, thatit fails. 

Tulip Tree.—Though this can hardly be called 
an early tree, neither can it be deemed Ja/e, as 
its leaves come out soon after those of the maple; 
its great elegance of habit, and striking beauty of 
leaf and blossom, recommend it to every planter 
who has an eye for fine proportions. It is quite 
shy of removal when large; and I therefore re- 
commend planters to choose small specimens, 
tour or five feet high, from the nursery. Once 
established in deep soils, it advances with great 
rapidity ; and, whether young or old, there are 
few finer things to gaze upon than a tulip tree, 
standing on an open lawn, where it can expand 
freely on all sides, 

The Common Chesnut.—I never see this noble 
tree planted ;,and the reason is, because itis one 
ot the commonest trees in'the woods: and yet, 
how few of us know how majestic and grand is 
a chesnut, grown on a lawn, where there is “‘am- 
ple room and verge enough ;” where it can form 
a gigantic and massy head, like a great globe. 
Certainly, the American chesnut is a more 
beautiful large tree than the oak ; since, to equa! 
grandeur of proportions, it adds greater variety 
of tint. Few things are finer than a group of 
chesnuts in full tassel ; and few treee afford a 
finer shade, or attain a large size more rapidly. 
Ifa little pains were taken to select the largest 
and finest nuts to sow, a great improvement 
might be made in the size and quality of the fruit. 

The Purple Beech.—A\\ the beeches are fine 
trees; bnt the true Purple Beech is a very valu- 
able tree in the landscape, as its color is a bold 
contrast to the uniform green tint of most other 
deciduous trees. If the soil is well trencned, 
and made light and rich, and especially if dressed 
with wood ashes occasionally, it gets on pretty 
rapidly, and soon makes a figure, so that it is 
sure to be inquired about by the dullest observer. 

Weeping Ash.—A striking ornament to the 
lawn or pleasure grounds, especially if grafted 
high ; the foliage a good color, and the tree very 
picturesque. 

The European Ash is a decidedly handsome 
and valuable tree—perhaps more ornamental in 
pleasure grounds, while under thirty feet high, 
than any of our American ashes. The Mountain 
Ash is a distinct tree, very ornamental in its 
coral berries during summer. It is not quite 
reliable, however, in its foliage, as it is apt, in 
light soils, to cast its leaves rather early in the 
autumn. 

The European Larch may, I think, be safely 
put down as an ornamental tree of standard val- 
ue in this climate. Its buds expand early, and 
only late frosts cause the leaves to fall. It suits 
light and poor soils better than almost any 
other tree. 

II, Fine Ornamental Trees with Certain Draw- 
backs.—Among these, I should say, the Linden 
and the ai ane are the most conspicuous. 
Both these make very superb single trees in the 
park or pleasure grounds; and, upon deep, rich 
svils—strong loams—they hold their foliage well 
alltheseason. In thin or light soils, especially 
if dry, they frequently become yellow early in 
the autumn ; but, he whose planting is confined 
to such soils, will thefefore not wholly deny him- 





self the pleasure of planting such trees as these, 





only he will not plant them in the nearer and 
more highly kept parts of the scenery about the 
house. The Catalpa, the Locust, the Acacia, the 
Kentucky Coffee and the Paulownia, all which 
expand their leaves quite late in the season— 
should also be confined to the walks of the pleas- 
ure grounds or the secondary groups of the plan- 
tations ; I mean secondary, as regards the scen- 
ery about the house, so that the foreground, in 
spring, may not be made to look wintry still, by 
the presence of dead looking trees, while all 
around are in full verdure. 

I have said nothing as yet about Magnolias, 
though they are the pride of our pleasure grounds. 
They must, however, be looked upon as special- 
tes, requiring a little more attention as to soil 
and site, at first, than any other trees, though 
no more care after they are once established.— 
Tuey need a deep, rich, dry soil, well drained, 
and with about a fourth of well decomposed 
black earth, peat, or rather leaves, intermixed. 
The most easily cultivated and showy sort in 
its foliage and flowers is, the Umbrella Magno- 
lia (MM. tripetala); the handsomest in its flowers, 
the Chinese White (M. conspicua); and the 
sweetest, the Swamp Magnolia, or M. glauea. 
These are all hardy wherever the Isabella grape 
will ripen, and are certainly well worthy of a 
place in every garden. 


Among really interesting ornamental trees, 
I must not forget the Ginko, or Salisburia—the 
curious tree trom Japan, which grows almost 
as freely as a poplar in the middle States, and is 
quite as hardy. Nothing can be more unique 
than its foliage or more interesting than the 
fact, that it stands midway in structure between 
deciduous and evergreen trees. 


I ought to say something about Oaks; and I 
would do so, if I thought I could persuade your 
readers to plant them. But, American forests 
are richer in species of this king of trees than 
all the rest of the world; and I suppose, for 
that very reason, Americans will not plant 
oaks—as yet. Perhaps when the forests have 
become sparse, we shall more rightly value the 
different beautiful kinds, which not one in ten 
knows even by name yet! 


There are, however, two species of oak, 80 
distinct and so ornamental in plantations, that 
they should receive attention even now. One 
is, the Overcup Oak of the Western States, with 
fine large foliage and immense acorns; and the 
other, the Willow Oak, of New Jersey and the 
States South of it, with very narrow end dis- 
tinct foliage. Trees of these may be had in 
mavy nurseries, and are worthy of a conspicu- 
ous place in the landscape garden. 


I intended to say something about evergreen 
treea of merit ; but, fearing to be deemed tedi- 
ous, I Jeave it for another letter.—An Arboricul- 
urist,in Horticulturist. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_»@ -@- _ 

Tue Birps.—Well, the birds!. When I was 
a boy, there was no end of cherries. We all 
had just as many cherries as we wanted. There 
was no end of peaches. You had only to plant 
a peach tree, and it would bear fruit for some 
filteen or twenty years. And so with plums, 
Where are they now? The men who know, 
tell us that it is because we have allowed the 
little birds to be massacred that we have no 
fruit. That is the law of compensation which 
has been epoken of, and which acts everywhere, 
The laws of God cannot be violated with im- 
punity. The little birds—the robins, the apers 
rows, and all those little warblers—spend their 
time in destroying the eggs and larva of per- 
nicious insects, We allow our boys to 
about shooting them; we do not trouble our- 
selves to teach them not to do 80; we say no- 
thing about the cruelty of it. The little boys 
if taught from the beginning the cruelty of it, 
would never do it. ~And here is the result— 
one of the results, but not the worst result— 
the worst result remains in the sovts of those 
who practice the cruelty. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Advice Gratis-— Take or Reject, as You 
8. 

The editor of the Gardener’s Monthly claims that, 
“in a run of three thousand miles” through the 
West, he saw the hill system of cultivating the 
strawberry in operation in but one place — 
Knox’s, at Pittsburgh. Truly, he must have 
made his three thousand mile run ina hurry: 
got on at Philadelphia; made a circuit; called 
at Pittsburgh ; and swung around again home. 
At St. Joseph, Niles and Detroit, Mich., several 
places in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Kansas and Missouri, we have seen 
the hill system in operation successfully. Your 
correspondent sold berries the past season at 
$12.50 per bushel, grown in hills, and they were 
not Jucunda either; but Wilson, Nicanor, 
Kramer and Michigan. This editor evidently 
has not seen it a// in the “run” of three thou- 
sand miles he made. We think good fruit is 
success{ully grown at the West that these learn- 
ed instructors have not seen nor the manner in 
which it is grown, ‘he result of the great 
fruit show, in which Kansas deat them all, has 
rather dampened their ardor until it is quite 
limp. 

The Clark Raspberry is considered not pro- 
ductive enough to be profitable, though selling 
at 60 cents per quart; this comes from Wm. 
Parry, who is considered the great head and 
front of small fruit growers. Wonder if he has 
not got some new seedling of his own— “large, 
red, enormously productive, hardy and of deli- 
cious quality,” tosoon put upon the market? 
What has become of Bristol, Imperial Red, 
Pearl, and several other valuable red ones grown 
about there? 

You of the West, plant the Clark: it is pro- 
ductive and hardy, and sells well, as the fruit 
is large and showy—quality excellent. 

Weshall continue to give advice to our West- 
ern friends as long as these “authorities” de- 
pounce and laudate, as authority for the people, 
where the motive for so doing may be a mer- 
cenary one. Whenever you see a modest arti- 
cle going the round of the papers from one 
of these gents, extolling so highly some poor 
waif, all neglected heretofore—wait a few days 
and see if he has nota large stock to sell— 
merely as a benefactor to the err people. 

ZARK. 
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The Alton Horticultural Society. 


This live institution convened at the residence of 
Hon. Willard C. Flagg, near Moro, Ills., Thursday, 
Nov. 4th. The day was somewhat cloudy and threat- 
ening, yet the attendance was fair, the sexes about 
equally divided, and the meeting harmonious and in- 
structive. The President of the Society, James E. 
Starr, Esq., has not missed a meeting during the en- 
tire year; being present, of course he was in the chair, 

The regular routine of reading minutes, and call- 
ing special and standing committees was gone through 
with, It being known that the usual essay would 
not be offered, the essayist E. A. Rieh! being abgent, 
discussions were had upon the report of Jonathan 
Huggins, chairman of Committee on Orchards. 

The report embraced a brief rehearsal of the 
promise of spring in the abundance of blossoms on 
fruit trees, the wet and deleterious weather during the 
period of inflorescence, the depredations ef insects 
during their season of boring and gouging, winding 
up With the killing and destructive effects of “Jack 
Frost.” “Let us take a new start, and hope for a bet- 
ter time next year.” 

Before giving the arguments pro and con, upon 
this last point, Mr. Flagg called the attention of the 
Society to-the fact, that the undergrowth of grass and 
weeds this fall was very abundant, and that field mice 
were likewise very plenty and very likely to be troub- 
lesome, that care must be taken in time to prevent 
their girdling fruit trees of all kinds—that danger 





from this quarter was not near so imminent when 
clean culture prevailed. 

President Starr, in referring to the fatal conse- 
quences of the late severe frost coming thus early in 
October, stated that his own orchard was planted one 
half in clover, the other in corn; that the rows aud 
varieties of apple trees ran across both plats; that 
he had about 300 bushels of Janets ungathered at the 
time the frost came; that the fruit in the clover was 
much more damaged than that standing in the corn; 
that the Janets were least damaged any way, Wine 
Saps also good, while the Little Romanite was the 
worst affected ; degree of cold, 16. 

Mr. Hilliard—With me the Janet has stood the 
frost well. I bought some at 40 cents per bushel to 
make into cider—after the frost, Lonly paid 20 eents, 


| but they make just as good cider as before, perhaps 


not quite so much, say in the proportion of 15 to 16. 


Mr. Huggins corroborated the resistance of the Ja- 
net tofrost; also stated that the Milam and Newtown 
Pippin were but little hurt. With him the degree of 
cold was 13. He showed some Rambos that stood 
the frost well, being exposed in open barrels. Thinks 
he saved his Janets by shaking them off into the 
snow. Those left on the trees, being rapidly thawed 
out by the sun, were most damaged. 

Mr. Murtfeldt remarked that winter apples, especi- 
ally long keepers, should be left upon the trees “un- 
til the last day in the afternoon”—sach were the re- 
eommendations of the authorities. That Mr. Huggin’s 
apples in the snow had tho frost extracted upon the 
principle, that like cures like (similia similibus cu- 
rantur). That he had recommended (in the intro- 
ductory to the markets in the “Rural World”—that 
being the only available space of the number in type 
at the time of the frost,) the careful gathering of the 
frozen fruit, the immediate packing in barrels, and 
that they be left in the orchard, or under a shed. By 
this process, the fruit would thaw very gradually and 
be but little injured. The Russets (Dr. Warder’s 
leather apple) and other varieties apt to wilt, could 
be keptorisp and nice by being packed in barrels, 
the interstices being filled with oats, and, if for family 
use fingered out as needed. 

Mr. Fangenroth corroborated Mr. M.’s statement, 
adding that, with him, the Rhode Island Greening 
was but little injured. That fruit, grown on the prai- 
rie, suffered more than that raised on timberland.— 
Regarding the keeping qualities of cider made from 
frozen apples, Mr. F. instanced a case, and the result 
proved satisfactory. 

Mr. Huggins—lIs the cider made from frozen apples 
as strong as that made from good fruit? 

Mr. Hilliard—I find no difference. Have tried both 
by the must scale and find they mark about 65 de- 
grees. 

The testimony and experience of all present was to 
the same effect, some stating that a slight freeze for 
apples intended for cider, was rather beneficial than 
otherwise, provided they were made into cider before 
fermentation took place. 

Mr. Lyon stated that, with him, the degree of cold 
was 10; thathis Janets were all ruined; that he shook 
them partly offinto the first snow and they were frozen 
tothe ground; those left on the trees, ard such as 
were partly protected from the sun by the foliage, 
were but littledamaged. Mr, L. added the Nicajack 
to the varieties above-named, as resisting frost well. 

Mr. Flagg—I can give you some of the dates when 
early frosts were destructive to fruit in this locality. 
I commence with 1843, October, 23d and 24th (degree 
of cold not stated); 1862, October 24th and 25th, 
Ther. down to 28 degrees; 1863, October 22d and 23d, 
apples frozen very badly; 1869, October 23d, 16 de- 
grees below freezing point, varying greatly in differ- 
ent localities. Thus, in twenty-six years, we have 
had four very destructive early frosts. Mr. F. would 
pick apples early—but those, so picked, will also ri- 
penupearly. The Janets should be gathered last; if 
picked early, the stem will pull out and they will not 
keep; prefers to run tho risk of frost rather than not; 
thinks cider made from frozen apples rather stronger 
than otherwise. 

Mr. Cummings (a gentleman from Connecticut, en- 
gagei in manufacturing fruit packages, being present, ) 
gave his method and experience in keeping fruit. He 
places a layer of dry saw-dust, a few inches thick, on 
a cool chamber floor, upon which hetays his apples; 
here they will undergo the sweating process, the saw- 
dust absorbing the moisture generated; should an 
apple decay, the saw-dust will form in a little ball 
around the apple, absorb the moisture completely 
and prevent the spreading of the rot. He spcke of 
the necessary ventilation of vegetables and fruits, 
packed and shipped in boxes or barrels—these last 
ought always to be liberally cut out for this purpose. 
He liked to pick his apples early ; then they parti- 
ally wilt, but not so as to hurt; after that, pack and 
keep in a cool place. 





Some discussion arose as to the use of linseed oll 








barrels for cider, the experience of the company, as 
to its expediency, being about equally divided, pro 
and con. 

At noon the company partook of a liberal and sump- 
tuous repast, provided by the host of the day. A fine 
sample of Devon beef formed a part of the dinner.— 
(Mr. Flagg has quite a herd of ons, of which we 
shall say something in a future number). The fruit 
served, consisted in part of canned pears. A commit- 
tee previously appointed had tested the fruit, and re- 
ported as best; 1. Seckel; 2. Belle Lucrative—two of 
the committee voting for Bartlett; 3. Summer Berga- 
mot; 4. Louise Bonne de Jersey; 5. Stephen’s Gen- 
esee ; 6. Grey Doyenne—the Duchess and Golden 
Beurre closing the list. At the table, most of the com- 
pany voted Bartlett best. Subsequently, in the discus- 
sion, it was agreed on all hands that the best pears as 
to quality, are also best for canning, if taken in proper 
season. 

On the Fruit Table, forexhibition, were many vari- 
eties of apples, pears and nuts. In comparing the 
Vicar of Winkfield and Winter Nelis peass, as received 
from California, with the same variety growa here, 
the preference as to flavor was decidedly with the 
home-grown, while in point of size and beauty Cali- 
fornia was ahead. 

A Convextion —The Madison County Agricultural 
Society Farmer’s Club No. 1 and 2; the Alton Horti- 
cultural Society; and the Wool Growers’ Association 
of this and adjoiniag counties, had committees in con- 
ference at this meeting, and these have determined to 
hold a Farmers’ Convention, upon a broad and liberal 
basis, some time in January next and at a convenient 
place in the county, to discuss topics of importance to 
their calling. Weexpect to refer to this matter again. 

Dr. E. 8. Hull, Chairman of Committee 6n Synon- 
yms of the Peach, reported as follows: “The peach 
grown under the name of George the Fourth, in the 
Alton district for the past twenty or more years, ia 
the Late Red Rareripe; the true George the Fourth 
being none other than our Large Early York. The 
George the Fourth ripens with, and three days later 
than, Cooledge Favorite, while the Late Red Rareripe 
is ripe three to six days earlier than Late Crawford. 
As a desirable variety, either for family ormarket, to 
come in at the medium season, none have yet beon 
found to supplant the Late Red Rareripe. 

As respects the identity of Haines’ Barly Bed and 
Troth’s Early (so called), as grown in Ifinois, your 
Committee are yet in doubt. Another year, and we 
shall have bearing trees of both.” 

A resolution that the Alton Horticultural Seciety 
hold, either a Strawberry festival, a Fruit and Flow- 
er show, or an Horticultutal Institute, during the 
year 1870, was passed—final action being deferred to 
the annual meeting. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Fruits for Kansas. 


Epirors or tHe Rurav.—lI wish to ask you a few 
questions: J. What grape is best to plant in a coun- 
try like this (I refer to Southern Kansas) where all 
will after a time raise their own grapes for table use, 
and where we can sell only for wine? 2. Who has 
the best book on grape raising; also, on apples? 3. 
Who is the most reliable man to buy garden seeds of? 


4. I want, this fall, to plant an acre of apple trees for 
a family orchard; I wish you would give a list of the 
best varieties for Southern Kansas, of winter, fall and 
summer; also the best variety of peaches, from early 
to late. W. E. B., Franklin Co., Kan, 

ANSWER: 1. So faras has been tried, the best grape 
is Norton’s Virginia—if only wine is the want. Con- 
cord is a fair table grape and makes fair wine. There 
are newer varieties, as Ives, Martha and Rogors No. 1 
(Goethe), that give good promise. 

2. “Husmian’s Grapes and Wine.” “American 
Pomology ;” “ Apples,” by Dr. John A. Warder; or 
“The American Fruit Oulturist,” by John J. Thomas 
3. A hard question. The best seed sometimes fails 
from other causea than the seed or seedemen. Our 
seedsmen in this city are generally reliable. 

















what we know of Kansas—Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
chan, Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Fall Queen, Yellow 
Bellflower, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Winesap, Gilpin 
aud Willow Twig orJeneton. Pzacues: Hale’s Barly, 
Troth’s Early, Large Barly York, Harly Crawford, 
Mixon Free, Late Crawford, Stump the World, Mixon 
Cling, Smeek’s Late Free, Heath Free and Cling, 





will come near enough for.a family orchard, 


4. AppLes, judging from our own experience and - 
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Vhe Vineyard. 
Work for the Vineyard. 

Now is the time to lay the plan of operations 
in the vineyard. There is a tendency to wait 
till winter to lay the plan, then spring comes, 
and the work, or much of it, is neglected or im- 
perfectly done. 

No woman was ever more “tender” on the 
subject of neglect than the vineyard ; so now is 
the time to attend to it. 

Presuming that the last hints were acted on ; 
that the young vineyard has had all the misses 
replanted ; vines pruned down; a few inches of 
earth drawn up around them; and, if there isa 
tendency to washing, the whole covered with a 
greensward of rye or oats, it will give satisfaction. 

It sometimes happens that it is hard to get a 
fuli stand of vines even at the third season. In 
such cases, as well as when plants die out in 
older vineyards, we much prefer layering a cane 
of an old vine into the place for the new one. Se- 
lecting a cane that will fully reach the position, 
it is well, during the growing season, to have an 
eye to this, and by pinching, &c., secure a cane 
of the proper character. Dig a trench from the 
old vine to the spot desired. Begin the trench 
at the old vine quite shallow ; increase the depth 
till the middle of the space is fully as deep as 
the original planting; lead the cane along to 
the stake and up to the surface; give the cane 
a twist round at the deepest point, and also as 
it turns up to the etake—this is to strain the 
tissue and force a callus that will form roots.— 


About the ensuing August we cut the cane near 
the old vine about hal! off, and sever entirely 
at the end of the season. We then open the 
portion cf the trench next the parent vine. If 
abundant roots are indicated, cut off a portion 
of the cane till about the deepest piace; if the 
Toots are few, widen the hole in the centre and 
coil as much of the cave into the hole as is con- 
venient. By this method, we have succeeded in 
filling up spaces when all replanting had failed: 
The growth of such layers is generally magnifi- 
cent; and, by keeping them from fruiting at too 
early a period, there is but little lost in the uni- 
formity of the vineyard. 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

COVERING GRAPES IN WINTER. 

In this latitude and much farther North, 
the covering of vines is all a most infernal 
humbug. The men who advocate it are gen- 
erally found to be growing, and attempting 
to introduce, the poor, sickly seedlings of 
foreigners that jave to be covered to live 
through the mildest winters. It is these gen- 
tlemen who are producing these seedlings and 
hybrids that give you all the fine methods of 
winter protection. ‘Necessity is the mother 
of invention ;” the varieties they grow are too 
tender for the climate, and they invent patent 
trellises to lay down; give all manner of new 
forms of training, to make it easy to cover in 
winter. Our advice is, only grow such kinds 
as are entirely hardy for Missouri—Concord, 
Clinton, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, Norton’s 
Virginia, Martha, and a few others, can be de- 
pended upon: grow them, and never cover the 
vine; no danger of losing your planta, If you 
are growing grapes at the West, take Western 
experience and advice. Ozark. | 
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as well take Dr. Warder’s advice, and mow them square 
off. While I am writing, I might just as well mention 
that when your learned club recommend broadcast 
sowing in preference to drilling, we ignorant ones just 
come to the conclusion that you are “ ” and dont 
know what you are talking about, and if the balance 
of your advice is not worth more, you had better “dry 
up.” Yours ignorantly, G. W. Kixney. 

Mr. Murtfeldt said that he was a modest man, and 
that the repurt-in the Journal of Agriculture was cor- 
rect. 


Col. Colman said he would endorse the modesty of 
Mr. Murtfeldt, and say that he did not look over the 
“proofs” of his paper, that he had no time. I offer 
the following resolution : 

Resotvep, That the resolution passed by vhis elub 








OUR PREMIUMS. 


The attention of our realers is called to our List 
Many others will yet be added, and 
those sending Clubs, can at any time make choice 


of Premiums, 


from the list after the names are all in. No time 
should now be lost. All names now sent in will re- 
The 
long evenings and stormy days are upon ug, and 


ceive the remaining numbers of this year Free. 


good reading matter should be provided by every 
family, Surely, there is no farmer who cannot af- 
ford to pay Two Dollars fora Weekly paper devoted 
entirely to the interests to which his life is devoted, 
He wants to know the experience of other farmers— 
to extend his views—to improve his mind, and to ace 
quire such information as he can turn to practical 
uses. Let him subscribe then for the Farmer’s Own 
Paper—the Rurat Wort», so long devoted to the 


best interests of Western Agriculturists. 





Merry’s Museum for November, with an attractive 
table of contents, ison ourtable. ‘I'he Publisher makes 
the following announcement: “Merry’s Museum for 
1870 will be fully up to its excellent standard, and it 
will be our aim to make the new volume superior to 
any that have been published. Bright, lively and in- 
structive, in families where more than one Magazine 
for the young is taken, Merry’s Museum is the fayor- 
ite.” 

New subscribers who send in their names for the next 
volume, before December Ist, will reecive the Novem- 
ber and December numbers free. 

The terms of the Museum are $1.50 a year (specimen 
numbers free), and the publisher is Horace B. Fut- 
Ler, 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ST. LOUIS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
November 6, 1869. 


The Farmers’ Club met at the rooms of the State 
Board of Agriculture,on Fifth Street, Saturday mora- 
ing at 10 o’clock. The President, Mr. Thompeon, 
called the meeting to order, and the Secretary, readin 
the minutes of the last meeting, they were approv 
without any dissenting voice. 

The Committee on Weighing Hay not being ready 
to report, Col. Colman said that he had laid the matter 
before a distinguished lawyer, and would soon have 
his legal opinion. I have not had the facts of any 
stated case yet. I would like to know who was ar- 
rested, with or without a warrant. The Committee 
would ask for further time to report, and there being 
no objestion it was granted. 

COMMUNICATIONS. > 

Mr, Secretary Morse here read the following com- 


munication : 
Snowwitt, Mo., November 1, 1869. 
Secretary of St. Louis Farmers’ Club: 

Dear Six: In your report of the Farmers’ Club, Oct, 
28, 1869, reported in Colman’s Rural World, Mr. C, 
W. Murtfeldt is made to say, “thatin plashing a hedge 
the stroke should always be made from the top down; 
do not cut up, because the rain will not get at the 
heart of the plant.” Inthe Journal of Agriculture he 
is made to say, “Plashing is often done with a down- 
ward stroke;-this lets the rain into the wounds and 
often kills, always injures the plant, it should be done 
with an upward stroke and then the rain will run off.” 

Here is a plain contradiction on an important sub. 
ject; ene or the other must be wrong, and if you are 
going to have the proceedings published, to enlighten 
us poor ignorant country ousses, do try have them cor- 
rect. Now, I read both papers, and if I follow the ad- 








vice of one, and cut down, and the other, and cut up, | ject 


I think I will cut the plant clear off, and I might just 


r ding the broadcast seed-sower over the grain 
drill be, and the same is hereby rescinded, as not re- 
flecting the views of the maj of this club. 

T have heard Mr. Peabody’s objections, and I would 
agree with him if I did not think a most ious er- 
ror had been committed by the club. The old resolu- 
tion can be pointed to by every farmer in the State 
with scorn and derision, unless it is rescinded, You 
can’t find a hundred farmers in the State who won’t 
say that it ought to be blotted out. If a wrong has 
been done—a mistake committed—if a resolution has 
passed that is a disgrace to theclub, then it should be 
onpeneet, The old resolution is an bs sd to the club. 

r. Kelly moved to amend by striking out all after 
the word rescind, 

Mr. Morse, moved to amend by inserting the word 
seeding in place uf sower. This passed, and the reso- 
lution passed. 

Mr. Kelly said there should be a by-law to prevent 
the club from endorsing machinery. 

The President sail that was now the understanding. 

Under the head of new business, Dr. Clagett offered 
the following resolution : 

Resotvep, That when the club have a subject for 
discussion, some member of the club shall be appointed 
who will agree to open the subject. 

The object of this was too obvious to need discussion. 
My object is to have some one who will take the time 
to investigate the subject for discussion. 

Col. Colman—I think the simpler we can have this 
little machine of ours the better it will be for all cvn- 
cerned, The fewer wheels the less friction, the better 
itruns. Fora Debating Society, or a Literary Society, 
the resolution would be well; bat for a practical club 
of farmers, it seeme to me it is hardly necessary. 
gentleman appointed would spend seven days and 
seven nights to get up something nice and beautiful, 
aod logieal perhaps. I don’t believe in putting oa 
such @ tension on anybody. Let us make the burden 
alike on each one, and give no man any advantage over 
any other. We mast all come prepared, and unless 
we make these meotings interesting and instructive, 
the editors of the daily press will not send any one 
hereto reportthem. Let every member come tomake 


“ 

Dr. Clagett—I think the gentleman has given the 
very best reasons for my resolation. We want the 
members to rack theirbraine. We want them to reflect 
on the subjects. Every one knows that men speak 
better when they have reflected. Now, this is the best 
way to accomplish the resu/t that the gentleman wishes. 
If we want this Society to prosper, each one must be 
a working member, and make investigations and report 
results, and compare with his neighbors, and a man 
who brings in ten or fifteen per cent. of information 
and brings away a hundred per cent , makes it a profit- 
able investment. If we go to work like men we can 
attain and mutual results. 

Mr. Kelly—The only trouble I see about that is this : 
Not man will take the trouble to read a good 
essay. Notevery man is able to writea » readable 
essay. This thing of taking a pile of ments and 
making « lot of practical mon listen to them, I think 
is a nuisance. : 

Dr. Morse—I think the idea is a good one, if the 
right man could be found to read a short net to 
exceed five pages. I thought to suggest another res- 
olation—tbat the clab to receive communica- 
=. “é all oe of the country. 

° _— am not opposed to any improve- 
ments in the resolution. Any one can see that reflec- 
tion is much better than off-hand disoussion. We don't 
want long essays or speeches. 

Prof. Smith re-called Dr. Clagett’s resolution and it 

assed. Col. Colman called for a division, and Col. 

‘olman alone rose, but Mr. Keliy joined him, saying 
there was no need of letting him stand by himself. 
DISCUSSION. 

The subject of a stock law was taken up. 

Mr. Murtfeldt said: I beg leave to make a few ro- 
marks: Laws ought to be made on the principle of 


justice. Hence the Goddess of Justice is represented 
blindfolded, holding the scales. This part of the sub- 
has been well - Now no man bass right 





to feed his stook on my land or the public domain, be 
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he rish or poor. 
from feeding their stuck on the public domain, They 
have no right to pasture on the highway, they simply 
take it. 

Laws should be made to secure the greatest good to 
the greatest number. I have traveled over the entire 
State, where there are seven thousands of acres that 
are used-simply as pasture lands. The people there 
will tell you that they want sueb alaw. Now the 
rich are in the minority—and the poorin the majority, 
and the poor men want this law. The Rural World 
has never been so full of communications on the sub- 
ject of preventing stock from running at large as now. 
‘The country demands such a law, and the question is, 
can they have it? 

The immigration to this State is greater than in the 
days of California emigration, We passed 100 teams 
going from Sedalia to Jasper county, in the day time, 
and more than that during the night, and this was 
only onone-read. The country is alive with immi- 
grants tothis State. In these wagons you will see three 
generations, grey-haired old age, and middle-aged 
people with families like a flock. These people will 
favor a stock law. 

It is said that in none of the older States a stock 
law is eiforced. New York has such a law, and it 
works well. 

In Newburgh they have gate posts and no gates.— 
In the parts of New York where the law was most op- 
posed, it is now most liked. The Jaw does not pre- 
vent a man from fencing, but it enables a man to live 
who cannot afford to fence Iknow we are not alaw- 
making power; we can only suggest. We should pre- 
pare a law ourselves, und not trust toa member of the 
Legislature. I havo a feature to suggest; it is that 
every man shall have the right to take up any tres- 
passing cattle on his land, and should have the right 
to hold them till the damage done is paid for, and as. 
sessed by a properly uppviuted committee and posted 
on the school houge doors. In Jasper county, they 
have got a pound, and [ heard pigs squealing there ; 
that suows improvement. 


How will this law affect Missouri? It will make 
the lands cheaper and increase immigration. The 
lowest-priced lands in Jusper county for agricultural 
purposes are $6au cre. A man in Jasper county 
bought a farm for $5 an acre, lived a season there, 
sold it for $7, and tried to buy it back, and the man 
charged him $25 an acre, and it was worth it. 

Col. Colman—-I don’t want this to be a Quaker meet. 
ing, and I did not want to follow Mr. Martfeldt, for I 
don’t like tosee ove house doing too much. This dis- 
cussion is all on one side, too much like ajug handle. 
You might as well attempt to dam up the Mississippi 
as to get such a Jaw through the Legislature. I’ve 
been up to Jefferson City; I spent two long winters 
there. I tried to draw up such a law, and referred it 
to the Committee on Agriculture, but [ could no more 
get that law through the Legislature than I could top- 
ple over Pilot Knob. They said, “You can have the 
law in St. Louis county if you want it,” but they ex- 
pressed a holy borror of it as applying to their county, 
{ could not geta man, with two or three exceptions, to 
do anything with such alaw. You must make the peo- 
pie think the law is a good one, and they will soon in- 
stract their Representatives to vote for such a law.— 
I have known some of the best advocates in Lilinois 
politically damued for having voted for a law con- 

tining the bulls. Even the old women shouted, when 
they came back to run for office again. I will not 
vote for him; he wants to confine my little two year 
old bull; and these men could not run for Congress, 
or get any office at all in that community. It costs 
more to fence farms than, the original costs of the 
farms. Every farmer is under a heavy expense to 
keep up bis feaces. Our lands are being rapidly de- 
nuded of theirtimber, and in a short time Gur wood 

lands will net give up any more, so we will have to 
come'to hedges, and that is expensive and takes time. 
Now we see the magnitude of the question and the 


Tt is said that I prevent the poor 


ter. I have not examined into the laws in Eastern 
States. We want tho enactment passed. 
move thatthe Seeretary be requested to open eorres- 


to the working of the law. 
Mr. Murtfeldt: I donot propose to dictate anything 
to the Legislature, but it is weil known that if you 
want to get alaw through, you must prepare it. The 
time is fast passing away when the stupidest member 
is put upon the committee of agriculture, or the stu- 
pidest boy selected fora farmer. 
Dr. Claggett said the gentleman had said that 
special legislation was not constitutional for any 
county outside of the rest, How is it that the county 
of St. Louis has the Court of Criminal Correction and 
no other county has it? 
Col. Colman—That all passed before the constitu- 
tion was adopted. 
Dr. Claggett—Then let the people determine by 
vote. If the majority of the people want such alaw 
they will have it: they will vote forit. I visited 
Cincinnati fifteen years ago, and the gates were all 
open leading to elegant residences and gardens. Now, 
if one county would adopt such a law, then all the 
other counties would adopt a similar law. Let us 
agitate the law, und then bring it before the people. 
Mr. Sanders—I believe the law must come from 
the people. The question, then, is, to get the matter 
before the people, Let the facts be published ia the 
local and daily papers, and brought before the peo- 
ple. Therefore, let something be preparod in the way 
of facts and figures, and published in all the locul 
papers of the State. 
Mr. Kelly said the subject should be continued to 
another week. 
The resolution of Dr. Peabody passed, and the 
Secretary was instructed to write to the New York 
“Agriculturist.”’ 
The question was continued to the next weck for 
discussion. 
Mr. Peabody moved to adjourn, and the motion 
passed. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrics oF Tux Rurat Worupd and Vattry Farmer 
November 8, 1869. 
During the week passed, the weather has 
been favorable to all out-door work, in city as 
well as country. Money is quoted tight; yet 
we believe for all legitimate transactions money 
can be had on good paper. The weather has 
been delightful up to the present writing; but 
just now, snow is flying. In the city, many 
buildings are yet under way, and our mechanics 
are earning regular wages, working full hours. 
In the country, people are up before day, and 
ready to enter the corn field as soon as daylight 
shall appear, to secure the golden maize. 
This is the packing season. We have care- 
fully compared notes from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and other prominent pork packing points, and 
tind that, from $9 50 to $10 25, for good to first 
class heavy hogs, are the ruling rates; and we 
do not believe any material advance will be had 
for some weeks to couse at least. 
If hogs are fat they had better be sold now, 
because in cold weather they will consume more 
feed and take on less flesh in proportion ; and 
to feed and simply have stock hold their own, 
is a losing business. 
There is no material improvement in beef 
cattle, and we may as well acknowledge that 
by far the greater number of first class ship- 
ping beeves find their way through Chicago to 
the East. According to the Secretary of the 


I would 


pondence with New York agriculturists in reference 















expense. Look at New York! Where is the timber 
sheonce had? Necessity is the mother of invention. 
lt was the mother of just such a law as we are now 
asking for. I rode through the whole State a year 
ago, and nota sivgle four-footed beast did I see roam- 
ing at large; fifteen or twenty years ago I saw the 
State full of roaming avimals. Sooner or later we 
must come to thesame law. Twenty years ago such 
a law could not bave been passed there. We must 
have the farmers to hold public meetings and instruct 
their members to vote for suchalaw. If thia law is 
passed, immigration will pour in and the State will 
till up as ne State ever did before in this coun- 
try. We want opposition, and then the people will 
reflect on it. Sumebedy bas tried to patch up my 
resolution, but 1 don’t think they have improved it 


uny. 

Mr. Peabody said: I second the resolution. I 
think Col, Colman has the right of the subject. I 
think we ought to do something as a Clubin the mat- 


lowa State Agricultural Society, all shipping 
cattle raised in that State, go by way of Chicago, 
and none are recorded as seeking a St. Louis 
market. Why is this? We quote: 
TOBACCO—The early frost has done a vast 
amount of damage to this crop, and the de- 
mand is greater than the offerings. Prices have, 
in consequence, advanced fully $1 per hundred. 
Inferior to common lugs, $7 5073 50; planters’ 
do, $8 50@10 50; medium to good dark leaf, 
$10@12 50; black wrappers, $12@17. 

HEM P—Market firm; demand tor undressed 
and hackled tow, steady: undressed, $135(@150; 
dressed, $220. 

FLOU R—Supers from $3 90(@4 30; XXX and 
choice family, from $4 65(@8 75. 

RYE FLOUR—$4 20(@4 25. 





of fine weather. 
for the season, being 60°. 


WHEAT—Winater No. 3, 90@@93e; No. 2, 95¢ 
(ue SL 02; No. 1, $l B3@l 12, 

CORN—-Demand for No. 1 steady and firm, 
lower grades less so. Mixed, 66(@68c; yellow, 
72c; prime do, 81(@82e; white, choice, for hom- 
iny, $L@1 03. 
OATS—Dall. 
prime. 
RY E—65 to 74c, according to grade. 
BARLEY—Minnesota choice, $1; Illinois do, 
$1 10; Ohio, $1 50@1 60. A great deal of bar- 
ley is unfit for malting, and brings only a nom- 
inal price, say from 45 to 50c. This had better 
be kept on the farm for feeding purposes. 
HAY—$16 50@19 for good to choice. 
HIDES, ETC.—Dull and lower. We quote: 
Dry flint—2le for Southern; 22c for Western. 
Dry salt, 17@18c; green do, 10c. Deer skins 
at 35(@38¢ for summer, and 25(@30c for winter. 
WOOL—The stringency in money rendered 
trade light early in the week, and fractional 
concessions were necessary; but, at the close the 
feeling was firmer and demand excellent. We 
quote: Unwashed—medium and coarse, 32(@ 
33c; fine, 25(@28c. Fleece-washed—fine, 30 
40c; medium and coarse, 40(@44c. Tub-wash- 
ed—good to choice, 53(@55e; fair, 50(@54c. 
BROOM CORN — We quote at $150(@@220 
per ton. 
BUTTER—The market for every grade but 
choice dairy was excessively dull and depressed 
—practically no sale—and large stock, even 
choice, has receded, under the influence of bet 
ter supplies. We quote Western: inferior, 18 
(@20¢; medium and prime, 22(@25¢ to 27(@30c; 
choice, 35@38c. 
EGGS—Ruled firm, with a good local demand 
at 26(@29¢, shipper’s count and recounted 
POTATOES—Receipts more or less damaged 


Range of market, 45(@47c for 


"land frosted; choice have been in good demand, 


but unsound difficult tosell. Neshannocks and 
pinkeyes, on the levee, sold at 30@35ce, in sks; 
and peachblows at 30c for frosted, and 45@50c 
for choice; shaker russets in bulk at 90c; peach- 
blows in bbls at $1 25 to $1 50@1 65: by dealers 
—neshannocks, at $1 25(@135@1 40; peach- 
blows and shaker russets, at $1 65@1 75(@2. 
ONIONS—Choice have been in request and 
firm; small and unsound have ruled dull and 
irregular. Prices in sacks on the levee have 
ranged at 60(@80c to $1@1L 40, and in bbls at 
$2(@2 40(@2 90 to $3@3 55, as in quality. 
APPLES—The demand has been active for 
choice, but unsound and smal! have ruled low- 
er. We quote unsound, mixed and small Jen- 
etons, $1 50(@1 75; good to choice Jenetons, $2 
(@2 50: fancy do, $2 75(@@3; mixed varieties, 
Large Red Pennock, Pippins, Vandiveres, Wil- 
low Twigs and Belleflowers—$2 75@3 25 to 
$3 50@3 75: fancy eating, $4@5. 
GAME—Fair demand at lower rates. We 
quote: Prairie chickens, $5@5 50; quail, 50c@ 
$1 for small, to $1 25@1 50 for large: duck, 
$1 50@2—all PB dozen; rabbit, $2@2 40; deer, 
8@lle P th; venison saddles, 16(@18c. 
CHICKENS—Ruled dull, closing with sales 
mixed young and old, at $2 50 round; nominally 
worth $2@3 50. Dressed unsaleable. 


THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 30TH. 
The past week has been of very unusual severity. 
On the 24th and 25th the thermometer was down to 16°, 
and the mean of the first three days was 30°. The last 
four days was quite an improvement, with indications 
The range of the week was very great 





The apple crop bas been damaged to a very serious 


extent, thousands of barrels being frozen on the trees, 
unfit for almost any purpose. 
ered at once they could be made into cider, but decay 
sets in so soon after freezing that a large proportion 
will be lost even for that purpose. 


Where they were gath- 


Fine weather has now come for planting trees and 


vines, and those who are awake to their interests will 
be at it. 


Mean of the week, 38°.47. 
Maximum on the 28th, 66°. 





BUCK WHEAT—$9@10, 


Mitimum on the 24th and 26th, 16°. 
Range, 50°. 
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My lord rides through his palace gate, 

My lady sweeps along in state, 

The sage thinks long on many a thing, 

And the maiden muses on marrying; 

Tho minstrel hurpeth merrily, 

Tho sailor plows the foaming sea, 

The huntsman kills the good red deor, 

And the soldier wars without in fear. 
But fall to each, whate’er befull— 
The farmer, he must feed them all. 





Smith hammereth cherry red the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure the Holy Word, 
Dame Alice worketh ’broidery well, 
Clerk Alico tales of lovo can tell ; 
The tap-wife selleth her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 
And courtiors ruffle, strut and shine, 
While puges bring the Gascon wine. 
But fall to each, whate’er befall— 
The farmer, he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 

Wherever river runneth by 

Great chies rise in every land, 

Great churches show the builder’s hand, 

Great arches, monuments and towers, 

Fair palaces and pleasing bowers ; 

Great work is done, be’t it here or there, 

And well man worketh everywhere— 
But, work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer, he must feed them all. 


(Cc. G. L., in Forney’s Press. 
oo - 


—_—-—_—-—— ~e 
FOR HUSBANDS. 

It is the practice of most writers to pen 
homilies for wives. Wives have been lectured 
these many years, about their duties, while it 
has seemed scarcely to have entered many 
minds that husbands have any cuties. We 
have below a short lecture for husbands, given 
in a good spirit and worthy of every husband’s 
perusal. We hope the wives that read it, will 
pass it over to their husbands: 

HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

Do not jest with your wife upon a subject in 
Which there is danger of wounding her feel- 
jugs. Remember that she treasures every 
word you utter, though you never think of it 
again. Do not speak of some virtue in another 
man’s wife, to remind your own of a fault. Do 
Not reproach your wife with personal defects, 
lor if she has sensibility, you inflict a wound 
dificult to heal. Do not treat your wife with 
Pnattention in company. Do not upbraid her 
n the presence of a third person, nor entertain 
er with praising the beanty and accom plish- 
ents of other women. If you would have a 
leasant home and cheerful wife, pass your 
Vvenings under your own roof. Do not be stern 
nd silent in your own house, and remarkable 
or sociability elsewhere. Remember, that your 
vife has as much need of recreation as your- 
elf, and devote a portion, at least, of your 
isure hours to such society and amusements 
8 she may join. By so doing, you will secure 
er smiles and increase her affection. Do not, 
y being too exact in pecuniary matters, make 




















uy, 


It tends to lessen her dignity of character, 
and does not increase her esteem for you. 


income, that she may regulate her household 
expenses accordingly. Do not withhold this 
knowledge in order to cover your own extrava- 
gance. Women have a keen perception—be 
sure she will discover your selfishness, though 


no word is spoken. From that moment ber re- 
spect is lessened, her confidence diminished, 
her pride wounded, and a thousand, perhaps 
unjust suspicions created—from that moment 
is your domestic comfort on the wane. There 
can be no oneness, where there is not full 
confidence. 


—_—______—_@@ —= 
Make Home Pleasant. 
“Home’s not merely four square walls, 

Tho’ with pictures hung and gilded ; 

Home is where affection calls, 

Filled with shrines the heart hath builded,” 
The human heart yearns for sympathy and 
love. Fostered by these, it expands into peace 
and happiness. Deprived of them, it shrivels 
into the darkness of discontent and misery. God 
gives intermingling to Hischildren. He weaves 
men together in the web of society, where each 
acts on some other for good orill. In this web 
aremany bright and gladdening flowers, wrought 
by the blessed union and co-operation of indi- 
viduals. Churches, fraternal societies and 
schools, are among the larger adornings; but 
the little flowers that are intermingled thickly 
npon it, giving it superior beauty, are the homes. 
They are the nation’s nurseries and happy 
abiding places. From them issue its defenders, 
ita workers, its life. 

Are these homesall they should be? Are they 
as pleasant? The answer is found in the crowds 
of the young flocking to the cities; the deserted 
country bomes ; the many who follow the march 
of the sun, Our young men are deserting the 
farm, our young women the housebold, to the 
detriment of the nation’s prime source of wealth. 
The remedy must be found in a higher type 
of home-life. A few hints: First—A/uke home 
pleasant in appearance. How many unsightly 
homes there are—houses standing stark and 
stiff like some sentinel, with scarcely any trees 
or shrubs or flowers, to break the monotony and 
rigidness of the scene. «Plant trees and flowers; 
let order and neatness reign about your dwelling, 
making it look more like a Aome than a shelter 
fora night. Wiitin, also, let beauty and neat- 
ness dwell. Piciures and ornaments that need 
not be costly, may be had. Do not live in the 
back or darkest part of the house, reserving the 
sunniest for occasional company. In this sunny 
world let us live in heaven’s free light and sun- 
shine. Let music abound in the family. Say 
not, “It don’t pay.” Better fill the ears of the 
young with the sounds of instruments and sing- 
ing, than for them to leave home for the noise 
and bustle of the busy town. 

Again— Let us have peace” inthe family. Some 
put on their best airs when in company, while 
at home they discharge their batteries of fault- 
finding and ill-feeling. Speak pleasantly; bear 
and forbear, knowing ‘“‘man is human.” A 
pleasant look, akind word, isstronger than blows 
or angry words. Let the young vines, the chil- 
dren, grow up on the trellises of love and kind 
parental guidance, that they yield not “sour 
grapes.” 

Also—Let parents be one with their chilaren.— 
Join in their innocent plays; suppress not the 
overflow of youthful spirits. Do not be to them 
a stern master. Patrick Henry, if I recollect 
aright, would lie on the floor and play on a vio- 
lin while his children were merry-making with 
him. Do not treat them as children till they 
are of age. Ask their opinions; consult their 





your wife feel her dependence upon your boun- 


If 
she is a sensible woman she should be ac- 
quainted with your business and know your 


you often to say, “James, what had we better 
do to-day?” ‘Treat children as human beings, 
with love and confidence and encouragement, 
and the cases will be lees of leaving home and 
of night absences, and fewer desecrations of the 
names father and mother, with “old man” and 
“old woman,” 

Lastl y— Give the young business of their own. A 
boy writes to the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club that he has been trying to have his father 
let him have a piece of land, but he does not 
think it best. Whatfolly! A fathernot willing 
to encourage his son! Give your sons land of 
their own to work. for home extends into the 
fields and woods, Give them a unit share in the 
stock. Whatever it may be, let them have some 
interest in the employment of the father. The 
same principle with the girls. Your home is 
not a human cider-mill in which to grind and 
squeeze and press from your children all the 
labor and profit youcan. This way gives to the 
world often human pomace. The Quaker idea 
is good to make home neat and pleasant. Make 
home pleasant ; then shalt thou see thy children 
grow up “like live plants round about thy table.” 
— Wm. H. Lane in Country Gentleman. 





































































Man and his Saviour. 

An old German author writes thus of his need 
of Christ: *‘ My soul is like a hungry and a 
thirsty child, and I need his love and consolation 
for refreshment; I am a wandering and lost 
sheep, and I need him asa good and faithful 
Shepherd; my soul is like a frightened dove, 
pursued by a hawk, and I need his wounds for 
a refuge; Iam a feeble vine, and I need his cross 


to lay hold of and wind myself about it; I am 
a sinner, and I need his righteousness; I am 
naked and bare, and I need his holiness and in- 
nocence for a covering; [ am in trouble and 
alarm, and I need his solace; I am ignorant, 
and need his teaching; simple and foolish, and 
I need the guidance of his Holy Spirit. In no 
situation, and at no time, can I do without him. 
Dol pray? He must prompt and intercede for 
me. Am I arraigned by Satan at the Divine 
tribunal? He must be my Advocate. Am I 
in affliction? He must be my helper. Am I per- 
secuted by the world? He must defend me.— 
When I am forsaken, he must be my support; 
when dying, my life; when mouldering in the 
grave, my resurrection. Well, then, I will rather 
part with all the world, and all that it contains, 
thao with thee, my Saviour, and, God be thanked, 
[ know that thon too art not willing to do with- 
out me. Thou art rich, and I am poor; thou 
hast righteousness, and I ein; thou hast oil and 
wine, and | wounds; thou hast cordials and re- 
ireshments, and I hunger and thirst. Use me, 
then, my Saviour, for whatever purpose and in 
whatever way thou mayestrequire. Here is my 
poor heart, an empty vessel ; fill it with thy grace. 
Here is my sinful and troubled soul; quicken 
and refresh it with thy love. Take my heart 
for thine abode; my mouth to spread the glory 
of thy name; my love, and all my powers, for 
the advancement of thy honor, and the service 
of thy believing people. And never suffer the 
steadfastness and contidence of my faith to abate, 
that so at all times I may be enabled from the 
heart to say, “Jesus needs me, and I him, and 
go We Suit each other.” 


rae 
Weatrn or Tuk Merropo.is.—The total value 
of the real and pereonal property in the city and 
county of New York for the year 1869, accord- 
ing to arecent official statement, is $964,] 00,597, 
against $902,436,327 in 1868, being an increase 
of $55,664,270. The separate items are as fol- 
lows in 1869: Real estate, $684,140,768, and 

rsonal estate, $279,959,829; in 1868, real estate, 
$503 936,555 , personal estate, $285,199,772, so 
that the real estate has increased $60,904,213, 
and the personal estate bas decreased $5,239,943, 








wishes. How manly would your son feel were 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Are the Laboring Classes Oppressed ? 

By the laboring classes we mean, the farmer, 
the miner, clerk, machinist, and those who are 
obliged to labor by the day, month and year, 
for the necessaries of life-- we do not mean 
the self-styled /aboring class, who are filling ovr 
Legislatures, Congress, and the owners of large 
factories and plantations. ; 

If the poor of our land are oppressed, how is 
it done, and by whom? How is the evil to be 
eradicated, or made to be a less wrong than is 
now being done? The problem is a deep one, 
and we do not attempt even its solution, only 
to offer a few general remarks; to raise a voice 
for the right against the wrong; to denounce 
the aristocracy that is being, on every hand, 
established to crush out the liberties of the 
masses. That wealth will accumulate in the 
coffers of some while others are in poverty, is 
but the natural workings of a business system, 
where energy, perseverance and keenness, or 
the lack of these requisite qualities of success, 
may. and will decide for wealth and comfort, or 
plodding poverty and distress. 

Bat, my readers, all over this wide domain 
are thousands who toil long, weary hours fora 
day—body and soul weary with the etrife to 
keep the “wolf from the door;” they are in 
our factories, mines, printing offices, stores, 
offices, and upon our canals, steamboats, ships, 
railroads —in fact, everywhere are the toiling 
thousands wearing out noble lives with no pros- 
pect of a change for the better. We are told 
that these laborers, if owners uf no property, 
are not taxed, and should be contented. But 
we tell you that every mouthtul they eat, every 
article of clothing, every drink they tae, every 
enjoyment and necessary they have—say noth- 
ing of luxury —is taxed to a fearful extent.— 
Upon these the vampire of taxation is continu- 
ally and encroachingly feeding; sucking the life 
blood from the heated aud over-worked veins 
of toil! 

From the consumer the taxes are taken; the 
rich do not feel it; his wealth is producing 
him a large percentage year by year, and it 
untaxed. He does not care for the tariff placed 
upon the necessaries or luxuries of life—the 
laws that make him pay, also pay him. 

The rich man demands of his employee ten 
hours a day—attempt to legislate upon a day’s 
labor and the employer will cut down the wages. 
He feels that he has the soul and body of his 
fellow man secured for life, and he is determined 
to hold it, and grind out the life blood drop by 
drop on the wheel of incessant toil. These men 
often own pews in our finest churches and claim 
a Christian religion; they know no God but Mam- 
mon, and noGod knows them. The farmer who 
works hard to grow and husband his crop, finds, 
when it is ready for market, that the railroad 
monopoly want half of it for delivering it in a 
market; you are in their power and must sub- 
mit. It is capital against labor. 

They tell us we area happy people; it is a 
wonder the feariul lie does not blister the tongue 
of the utterer! There is not a country on the 
face of God’s earth where there is more misery 
aud destitution, than in our own; and it is 


growing upon us daily—it spreads rapidly as a 
fearfulcontagion. The rich prosper—they grow 
richer; the poor, daily poorer! 

The Trades’ Unions have been doing a good 
work—but it does not go far enough; the em 
ployer soon gets them back again into the same 
meshes and holds them there. 

The farmer has yet done nothing to better his 
condition; let there be general gatherings all over 
the country—consult together, and combine in 
ove solid phalanx, to resist the oppressor. The 
gold gambling, the railroads, the monopolies of 
every kind, must be met by the people and 
strangled! Itisa war of money against human 
lives—a war between those who toil not and 
those who toil unceasingly. 

One step will be taken when you place labor- 
ing men in your legislatures to make laws, 
regardless of politics. Let these kid- gloved 
pimps of a base parentage go to the wall; they 
eat out our subsistence, and pass laws but to 
oppress aud degrade us. 

From every hand comes up the low mutter- 
ings of hard times, distress and woe! Debts 
cannot be paid; credit cannot be had; there 
is no money; the product of the soil will 
not sell; the tax gatherer is at the door; 
the wife is sick; the little ones shiver with 
cold and hunger; no shoes, warm clothing, 
or good, healthy food; coal is high and going 
up; the winter blast has already reached our 
Northern border. Oppress them still longer if 
you will, you who roll in luxury and sp!endor— 
but, when forbearance ceases, and the whirl- 
wind comes, you will be destroyed without 
mercy! 

The uprising of the oppressed poor in other 
lands will be nothing compared to this: with 
knowledge, the knile of vengeance is whet to a 
keener edge. ConcorD. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
OCTOBER, 1869. 

Tiiermometer in open air, in the shade. 
7A.M. 2P.M. 9P.M: Mean of Month. 
35°.2 60°.9  40°.7 45°.6 
Maximum temp. 86°.0, on 7th, 2 p.m. 
Minimum “* 13°.0, on the 25th, 6 a.m. 





Range, 73°.0 degrees. 
Wet bulb Thermometer: 
7 AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
34°.8 49°.3 39°.0 41°.0 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean ot Month. 
29.649 29.592 29.608 29.616 
Maximum, 30.078, on the 26th, 7 a. m. 
Minimum, 29.243, on the 13th, 9 p. m. 


Range, 0.835 inches. 


Rain on the let, 8tb, 11th, 19th, 22d. 
Snow on the 19th, 22d. 
Total amount of rain and melted snow in guage, 
2.74 inches. 

Depth of snow, 3} inches. 

The annexed table proves that October, 1869, 
was the coldest October within the last nine 
years, with the exception of 1863. 








Rain Depth 

and of 
Average Minimum melted snow. 
temper- temper- snow. 











ature. ature. Inch. Inch. 
October, 1861, 54.°6 28.°0 2.23 0 
st 1862, §4.°2 15.50 2.33 3} 
a5 1863, 44.°O 12.°0 4.76 Ill 
ss 1864, 47.°3 24.°0 2.13 0 
1865, 53.°8 25.°O 3.25 0 
¥s 1866, §2.°3 22.°0 2.92 0 
" 1867, 56.°L 22.°0 1.54 0 
” 1868, 54.°4 29.°0 1.90 0 
- 1869, 45.°6 13.°0 2.74 3} 


THE BROWN HAND. 


A band of brown, with muscles of steel, 
The throat of a foe to grasp; 

A hand that is loving, bold and leal, 
And free for friendly clasp ; 

A hand to give and a hand to gain, 

To steady the plow, to reap the grain, 

Or to guide the ship o’er the raging main. 


An honest hand for a friend to hold 
With a grip both fond and true; 

A hand that is mightier far than gold, 
And ever ready to do; 

A hand for the weak to grasp at need, 

That often toils for a scanty meed, 

And manfully works for a noble deed. 


A hand that is blackened with labor’s stain, 
And bold in the cause of right; 

A tender hand by the couch of pain, 
Its touch by love made light; 

A hand for woman to loving cling, 

To make on the anvil the iron ring, 

To level a throne, or crown a king. 





Tank you the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy would offer $500 reward for a case of Catarth 
which he cannot cure, if his Remedy was a humbug? 
Preposterous idea! Sold by druggists everywhore at 
fifty cents, and it prepares a full pint of the medicine 
ready for use. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT 
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Cup Caxr.—One heaping cup of butter, three cups 
of sugar, four and one-half cups of flour, the whites«f 
twelve eggs, one level teaspoonful of soda, and a heap. 
ing teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


Bakep Custarp.—Six eggs, six heaping table 
spoonfuls of sugar, six sinall cups of sweet milk, tw 
heaping tablespoonfals of butter, two of flour. Bet 
well together, and pour into a baking dish and bal: 
slowly until done. 


Boitep Custarp.—Beat together the yolks of sit 
eggs, add six heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. Pour 
into a kettle six small teacupfuls of fresh sweet milk, 
and place it over a bed of live coals. Gradually stir 
in the eggs and sugar; as soon as done remove it fron 
the fireand add your flavoring. Now pour it intos 
bowl and set in a cool place. In the meantime, bet! 
the six whites left to a stiff froth. Have a vessel d 
boiling water ready, empty the whites upon the wale 
and cover the vessel with a heavy cloth to keep ti 
steamin. Let things remain thus until after the tab 
is set, then fill your goblets first with the custard, al 
then place a spoonful of the whites upon each. 


BreakFAst CAKeE.—Qne quart o° sweet milk, a 
and a quarter pints of fine sifted Indian meal, two ege 
and a little salt: bake forty minutes in a quick ore 
bring to the table while hot and serve with butter. 


Buck waHeat Cakes.—The fine brown color so det 
able on this favorite breakfast dish cannot be obtaisel 
if we rely on buckwheat flour and water alone to fom 
the batter. In order to secure this color, milk shoul 
be used instead of water; and in its absence we 
recommend the addition of finely mashed boiled pol 
toes. This mashed potato improves the flavor oft 
cakes and causes them to rige better. 


Exauisn Beer Pupping.—One pound of suet chop! 
fine, and one cup of flour; pour a little more than# 
cup of boiling water on the suet, stir in the flour,# 
roll out; eut beef in pieces one inch square, put ap* 
bowl heaping full in the crust, tie it in a cloth, i 
twelve-quart kettle with water, in which place ™ 
pudding, and boil six hours; place the pudding 
platter and pour over it the gravy in which it 
boiled. 

An Economicat Disn.—Steam or boil some 
potatoes; mash them together with some butter 
cream; season them, and place a layer at the bol 
of apie dish ; upon this place a layer of finely ch 
cold meat or fish of any kind, well seasoned ; theo 
another layer of potatoes, and continue alt 
these with those until the dish be filled, Smooth 
the top, strew bread crumbs upon it, and bake uo 
is well browned. A very small quantity of meat 
in this manner to make a nice presentable little 




















Rice Pupptxe.—Pick over the rice and wash it 
then boil one teacupful of rice in water until 
until the water is all evaporated; put it into® 
quart basin, fill or nearly fill the basin, leaving 
for the addition of three-fourths cup of sugar, tw? 
beaten eggs, flavor with spice ; one teacupful of 
if they can be afforded, is quite an addition ; 02 
of a teaspoonful of salt must be added. 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR CLUBS. 


The 22d year and the 24th volume of the 


RURAL WORLD, 


Will begin on the FIRST OF JANUARY, 1870, and 
will continue to be published at TWO DOLLARS 
per annum. Subscriptions for that year are now in 
order, and the remaining numbers of this year will 
be sent in all cases Free from the time they are re- 
ceived at the office in St. Louis. Persons sending 


Clubs, will be rewarded as fullows: 
FREE COPIES. 

For Five NEW Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
For Eight OLD Subscribers, a free copy one year. 
GRAPE VINES. 

Fora Club of Four, [6 Concord Grape Vines, or 6 
Clinton, or 6 Hartford Prolific, or 2 of each of them. 


SMALL FRUITS. 

Or for a Club of Four, 1 dozen Large Red Dutch 
Currants, or 1 dozen Houghton Seedling Govseber- 
ries, or 1 dozen Lawton, or 1 dozen Kittatinny, or 1 
@ozen Wileon’s Early Biackberry plants, or 4 of each 
of them; or 1 dozen Philadelphia, or 1 dozen Miami, 
or 1 dozen Doolittle Raspberries, or 4 of each of 


them. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

Fora Club of Teun, a Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary, being a combined edition of the Great 
Universal Abridged, containing 1040 pages, and over 
800 engravings. 


APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES. 

For a Club of Twenty, 50 assorted Apple Trees, or 
50 Assorted Peach Trecs, of good size and choice 
varieties, or 25 of each. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Wheeler & Wilson’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Sixty, a Wilcox & Gibb’s Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $75; or, 

For a Club of Fifty, a Wilcox & Gibbs’ Family 
Sewing Machine, worth $58. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 

Fora Club of Sixty, a Lamb’s Family Kuitting 
Machine, worth $60. 

Names to form Clubs may be sent at different times 
and from different post-offices. 

Those intending to send Clubs should begin at 
once—before others take the field. Everybody is 
authorized to go-ahead and form clubs. Ladies, last 
year, formed many of our largest Clubs, and can do 
80 again, and obtain a valuable Sewing Machine or 
other Premium. 

NO HUMBUG PREMIUMS. 

Our readers will see that we offer no Humbug Pre- 
miums to mislead and deceive those who have the 
kindness to work for our paper. Every Premium is 
valuable. All are just such articles as are needed by 
Most of the Plante offered will be sent 
by mail prepaid. All other articles will be carefully 


every family. 


packed and delivered, without charge, to av y express 








on 


office or railroad depot or steamboat line that may be 
desired. 

Now, friends, for a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
The RURAL WORLI has been 
true to the Farming interests of the West. It has 
Be its friend in return, and run up 


pull altogether, 


been your friend. 
a subscription list for 1870 that will put it in the front 
rauks of the Agricultural press of the country. 
All Remittances should be sent to 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Pusuisner, 612 North Fifth Street, 
_ST. LOU IS, MO. 


POULTRY OF ALL KINDS, 


DRESSED AND UNDRESSED. 


GAME, BUTTER, 
Cheese, Lard, Dried Fruit, 


AND FARM PRODUCE, 
Will be received and sold on COMMISSION, by 


COLMAN,& Co., 


FRUIT COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


VINEGAR. CIDER. WINE. 


A book of directions for making vinegar by the 
quick process and other ways; for making, fining 
and preserving cider and wine—various plans. Also 
making Champagne cider, &c. Will be sent to any 
applicant for $1. Address, W. T. RAMAGE, 
bov13-2t Ashtabula, Ohio. 


WANTED. 

A No. 1 Garpexer, who undefstands the manage- 
ment of glass, grafting, dc. Must be sober, ap? not 
afraid of work. A married man, with at most, but 
few children, preferred. Address M. C. McLaty, 
novl3— 2t Charleston, Coles Co., Ill. 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES. 

Price $2.50 per bush., $6 per bbl. PHILADELPHIA 
RASPBERRY piants, $5 per 100. Choice Brauma 
FOWLS, $2 each. For sale by F.*CURTIS, 

nov13-3t Alton, Ills. 


L. HOOPES & COMPANY, 
PRODUCE AND GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


No. 94 WARREN ST., NEW YORK, 


Solicit consignments of every description of Produce, 
&c., &c., as they possess complete facilities of giving 
satisfaction, by taking proper ¢are and disposing of 
produce at the highest market prices. Shippers will 
be notified on, and their shipments will be suld imme 

diately after, arrival, if no request to hold is made. 

Returns will be sent within five days after receipt of 
consign ments ; thus Cousigners to us willavoid delay 
in receiving the proceeds of theirshipments. Advances 
made on consignments of any amount, by draft or other- 
wise. “t&\ Send for our extensive Week!y Price Cur- 
rent, the most complete report of New York Market 
Produce and Groceries published. Itis furnished free; 
with shipping cards or marking plate. A trial of our 
house will prove our assertions. “tex nov13-8t 























~ MISSOURI NURSERY. 
GRAPE VINES A SPECIALTY, 


And by the 100,000. Sugar Maple and Red Bud 
Seed, $5 per bush.; $3 per balf busb. Alse, Prime 
Peach Pits. JOS. CLARK & CO., 
novl3-4t Pevely, I. M.R. R., Mo. 
L. J. SHARP. JAS. EDWARDS, 


SHARP & EDWARDS, 


Produce & Commission Merchants 
pas> SPECIALTY— BUTTER, EGGS, 
GAME, &c. 
No. 614 North Fifth Street, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
pas Consignmenis Solicited. eG 
Rerer to—James Reilley & Co., Pork Packers; 


B. M. Chambers, Pres. Butchers & Drovers’ Bank; 
J. UU. Tracey, Cashier Central Savings Bank; E. Hay- 

















den, Agent Am. M. U. Ex. Co. 





$15 GET THE BEST. $20 


BUY THE ONLY GENUINE IMPROVED 


OROIDE GOLD WATCHES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE OROIDE WATCH ' co. 
They are all the best make, Hunting cases, finely 
chased; look and wear like fine gold, and are equal in 
appearance to the best gold watches usually costing 
$150. Full 2" Spa Levers, Gent's and Ladies’ 
sizes, at $15 eac 

OUR DOUBLE. EXTRA REFINED Solid Oreide 
Gold Hunting Cages, Ful! Jewelled Levers, are equal 
to $200 Gold Watches; Regulated and Guaranteed to 
keep correct time, and wear and not tarnish, with 
Extra Fine cases, at $20 each. 

No Money is Required in Advance. We eend by 
exprees anywhere within the United Statce, payable to 
Agent on delivery, with the privilege to open and ex- 
amine before paid for, and, if nct satisfactory, re- 
turned, by paying the express charges. Goods will 
be sent by mail as Registered Package prepaid, by 
sending cash in advance. 

Ja An Agent sending for SLX Watches, gets an 
EXTRA Watch FREE, making seven $15 Watches 
for $90, or seven $20 Watches for $120, 

ALSO, ELEGANT OROIDE GOLD CHAINS, of 
latest and most costly styles, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 10 to 40 inches long, at $2, $4, $6, and $8 
each, sent with watches at lowest wholesale prices.— 
State kind and size of Watch required, and order only 
from THE OROIDE WATCH CO.., 
sep25-St 148 Fulton Street, New York. 


SPECIAL TI"HS 


10,090 White Elmy nursery ‘growny trenepianted, 2 to 
5 fect, $5 per 100; S10 per 300. 

1000 Japan Quince, 2 feet, mest elegant for ornamen- 
tal hedges, $15 per 100. 

10,000 Red Dutch Currant, 2 years, very fine, $6 per 
100; $30 per 1000. 15,000 do. 1 year, very fine, 
$5 per 100; $20 per 1090. 

10,000 American Arbor Vitw, 18 to 24 inches, for 
hedging, $l5per 100. 10,000 do. 12 to 18 inches, 
$6 per 100. 20,000 do. 9 to 12 inches, $4 per 100; 
$30 per 1000. 

5000 Norway Spruce, 9 to 12 inches, $19 per 100. 

The above are all once, and mostly twice, trans- 
planted, and are perfectly safe fur removal, besides 
acclimated here, 

20,000 Lawton Blackberry. $5 per 100; $20 per 1000. 

5000 Kittatinny, very hardy, largeand fine, $10$100. 

5000 Wilson’s Karly, valuuvle fur earliness, $109 100. 

Asparagus—Conover's Colcssal, new, monstrous size, 
1 yoar, $3 per 100. 

Wright’s Mammoth Heath Cling Peach, monstrous 
size, 1 year, $25 per 100. Single trees, 50 cts. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘True Miami Raspberries and 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberries. 


Ihave a large and very superior stock of the genu- 
ine Miami raspberry plants, all grown from the tips 
of young plants and ofthe best quality. Also a 
splendid stock of Wilson’s Aibany Strawberry plants, 
all young, thrifty plants. These will all be sold 
very low by the quantity. Address, 

THEODORE KNEEDLER, , Collinsville, Ills. — Ills. 











Farm for sale 
IN PETTIS COUNTY, MO. 

My farm contains 160 acres of prairie, all under 
fence and mostly in cultivation, with 40 acres of tim- 
ber 1} miles distant. This farm lies in the southern 

art of Pettis county, 16 miles from Sedalia, on the 

edalia and Warsaw road. The honse is new, and 
contairs 6 rooms, very well adapted for two families, 
and the farm susceptible of division. Land all new, 
and of a very good quality. A splendid young orch- 
ard just beginning to bear, and considerable hedge 
coming on. Theré are stables, corn crib, smoke house, 
&c.; two good wells of water. Postoffice, storehouse, 
blacksmith shop, &c, all within 150 yards of my 
house, and a better point to sell goods cannot be found 
in this Western country. I will take $25 per acre, in 
two payments, and throw in corn enough to last a 
man until he can raise corn again. A better bargain 
cannot be found in this section of country. I can 
give possession of a part of the house at any time. I 
would further state tint, on account of the great 
amount of travel on this road, we always have a splen- 
did market here for all the corn, hay, oats, &c., that 
we can raise. My main object in wishing to sell is, 
I ama cripple, and cannot attend to farming as it 
should be done. WM. WARREN, Ionia City, 

f.ttis County, Mo. 








$1140 How I made it in six months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A. J. Futuam, N.Y. 
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HOW» MAKE 
wPRARM PAY 


English andGerman. Every Farmer, Stock Raiser, 
Geracuer snd Fruit Culturist, may double all their 
profits, Siles immense. Agents wanted. Send for 
tirenlar. A money-making business, Address ZEIG- 
LER, McCURDY & CO., 503 N. Sixth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 


Eieadadgeec PViants. 


I have a large stock of hedge plants of good size 
and quality, that I will sell at fair rates—as low asany 
when quauity of plants is considered. They are 
grown at Jerseyville, Ills., 45 miles north of Saint 
Louis, where parties are invited to come and inspect 
them for themselves. Letters of inquiry promptly 
answered, Address, ISAAC SNEDICOR, 
rov6-4m Jerseyville, Ills. 


WaNeioe ELOMES 
FORTUNES 


In the West and South. How, why, and where to find 
them. The wonderful progress and resources of the 
country. Fresh, interestingand popular. Fine illus- 
trations. A rare chance to make money. Send for 
circular to PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING CO. 503 North 
Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. oct30-13t 


THE LARGE ALTON NUTMEG 
BEES. On. 
> SEEDS FREE. <2] 


The firm at Alton, who introduced this meion, 
claim to have realized, last year, $400 per acre. They 
will yield enormously; and we have some curiosity 
to know the nett profits of their 14 acres this yoar,— 
We have reason to belicve, however, that it will not 
be extravagant—prices of farm and garden products 
being this season badly demoralized. Those who 
wish to luxuriate on Large Alton Nutmeg Melons 
another year—and their number will be legion—will, 
by addressing JOS, CLARK, Pevely, I. M. R. R.. 
Mo., and inclosing a stamped envelope directed to 
themselves, receive a supply of sceds by return mail. 

JOSEPH CLARK, , Pevely, Mo. 














FARMS for sale in Benton Co., Mo. 


100 ACRES—80 of PRAIRIE, 20 of TIMBER. 
The prairie is gently undulating; all improved; 60 
seeded to wheat. Ilalf mile from Lincoln P. 0.: 10 
miles north of Warsaw; 12 miles from R. R.; daily 
mail stages, stores, blacksmiths’ shops, &c. Timber 1] 
mile from prairie. 

Also farm of 160 ACRES ; 100 of oxcellent prairie 
joining above; 60 of timber. All improved and in- 
closed. 

Also, 140 ACRES. 100 of prairie, finely improved; 
15 seeded to wheat; new house of 6 rooms, ba:n 50x70; 
40 acres in meadow, plenty of stock water, &c. 

These farms comprise one body of land, and will 
be sold altogether or separately, to suit purchasers. 
gas- TIMBER ALL SELECTED IN LOTS. Good 
Schools, Churches, &c. Price $25 per acre. Crops, 
stuck and farming utensils, will be sold with farms, 
if desired. For further particulars inquire of J, B. 
COLEGROVE, Lincoln, Benton Co., Mo. 0c30-4t 


PEACH SEED WANTED. 


We have inquiries for Peach Seed. Parties having 
it for sale would do well to correspond with us. Ad- 
dress COLMAN & CO., 612 North 5th Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A Forty Acre Farm for Sale. 


This Farm is situated on the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, 30 miles from St. Louis, three miles from 
Horine Station. Improvements as follows: One good 
log-house, containing 4 rooms, a stable, two cern 
cribs, all new and in good condition. Also, a good 
wagon shed, cow house, chicken house, and smoke 
house. 25 acres oftheland are under cultivation, and 
35 are under fence. There are also 250 apple trees, 
some pear and peach trees, mostly in bearing. On th: 
premises there is also a never failing spring, abund- 
ance of water forcattle, &c. Price $2000, part cash, 
balance to be paid as agreed on. For further partic- 
ulars, Address, HIRAM HOW, Horine Station, 
I. M. R. R, Mo., or any person-desiring to see the 








farm can obtain directions how to find it by inquir- 


mm OF x 

PEFEESES EEE 

TO THE WORKING CLASS—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employment 
at home, the whole of the time or for spare moments. 
Business new, lightand profitable. Persone of either 
sex easily carn from 5c. to $5 per evenirg, anda 
proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the 
business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as 
men. That all who see this notice may send their 
address, und test the business, we make this unpar- 
alleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we will 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Ful! par- 
ticulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspa- 
pers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, ifyou 
want permanent, profitable work, address 

E.C. ALLEN & CO., Avgusta, MAINE. 
$25 A DAY—3#3 new articles for Agents, Samples 
FREE. Hi. B. SHAW, Aurrep. Me. 


COMMON SENSE 


WANTED—AGENTS. #250 per month to sell the 
only GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. 
Great inducements to Agents. This is the most pop 
ular Sewing Machine of theday—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch”—will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine—100,000 sold, and 
the demand constantly increasing. Nowis the time 
to take an Agency. Send for Circulars. gDBe- 
ware of infringers.-Gq Address SECOMB & CO, 
Poston. Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 














Bred 
and shipped by J.W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 


PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Chester Co. Penn. Send for Circular. 


KNIT---KNIT---KNIT. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere to scll the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical 
Family Knitting Machine everinvented. Price $25. 
Will Knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Address, 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Prindle’s Steamer, 
For Cooking Food for Stock. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


P.O. Box 376, 
New-York. 


MAPLE SHADE FLOCK 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds. 


The subscriver offers for sale his celebrated flock 
of COTSWOLDS, consisting of Rams, Ewes and 
Lambs. Every sheep is guaranteed thoroughbred, 
and either imported direct from England from best 
flocks, ortheir descendants. Price of Rams, $150 to 
$250. Ewes, from $100 to $150. Lambs, $100 each. 
Sheep boxed and delivered at Railroad, with food to 
last their journey. Address, JOHN D. WING, 
Washington, Dutchess Co., New York. 











THE MAGIC COMB will change any colored bair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address, Magic Cons Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


KNOWS NO PARTY. 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL. READ IT! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
‘ SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 








ing at Horine Station. 


37 Park Row, New York. 





WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, ATHA, Canada West. 
feb13- i 


EVERY FARMER His Own MILLER! 


THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


* ARE MANUFACTURING 


SIX Sizes of GRIST Mills, 

FOR HAND AND POWER USE, 
Having capacities of from 1 to 30 bushels per hour, 
and at prices from $15 to $175—being Less THay 
ONE HALF the price of Burr Stone Mills of corres- 
ponding capacities. These Mills are the most cura- 
ble of any yet invented, are SELF-SHARPENING, and 
can bo run steadily for years without the experditure 
ofa dollur for dressing or repairs. Each Millis ful- 
ly warranted, and will more than 


SAVE ITS PRICEEVERY YEAR 


g8- Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List 
Address THE DIAMOND MILL COMPANY, 
jy3l-6m] 18 East Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VINEGAR. TOW MADE FROM CIDER, 

WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circulars, address 
F.I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn.[2u28-ly 


CLOVER HILL IMPORTING 
And Breeding Stock Farm, 


HAS FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES, 

Trotting and Pacing Horses, 

Thoroughbred Durham, Ayrshire & Alderney Cattle, 
English Cheshire, Chester White and Suffolk Hogs, 
Cashmere Goats, and 

Fancy Poultry of = —. 
Address, L. W. Il. WRIGHT, 

{sep4 3m] 6 4 North wale reir al I , St. Louis, Mo. Mo, 


EARLY RUSE POTATOES AT SPECIAL 
rates. Having a large stock of these famous pota- 
toes, and being short of storage room and money, I 
wiil sell at special rates for a short time, to those that 
wish to purchase this fall. Address, 

BE. A. RIMHL, Alton, INinois. 




















THOROY Gu- ERED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring — Woodford Co. Ky. 
fob27-1y] . J. ALEXANDER. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MARK TWAIN'S 


NEW BOOK with 234 Engravings. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; 
Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress! 


The most readable, enjoyable, laughable and 
popular book printed for years. 

Do you want to make money faster than ever before 
in your life? Sell this Book. 500 volumes sold in 
New York city in one day. 20,000 volumes printed in 
advance and now ready for agents. Send for cireu- 
lar toF. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., 502 North 6th St, 
St. Louis, Mo. oc2-3m 


OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues 5 upon application, 
jan30- “lyr Dd. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


Can bo saved by sending 
to us for aSewing Machine 
of any kind. An $18 
Machine for $13—a $20 
one for $15—a $30 one for 


$20—a $40 one for $30, &c. Send for price list. 
CARLOS & CO., box 2518, St. Louis, Mo. 


$200 | Made in One Week, 


hy one of our agents selling our SEWING MACHINE. 
If you want tu buy a Machino at a bargain, eend to 
us. If you want an agency THAT PAYS, send to us. 
W. CLARE ANDERSON & CO., 























410 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI 
HEDGE COMPANY. 


BEATS THEM all in price and terms. 


No work required of patrons. Ask no money in 
advance of the work. Board ourselves when requi- 
red. Warrants a good fence to turn all kinds of 
stock, orno pay. Write for terms. Agents wanted 
for Jackson, Cass and adjoining counties. Good 
commission allowed. Address, J. P. TAYLOR, 

oot 1 6—26t Marshall, Missouri. 


——— 


J. M. JORDAN'S Catalogue Prices 
FOR NURSERY STOCK. 


APPLE treez, Ist class, 4 to 6 feet, $12 50 por 100; 
$100 per 1000. Second class, 3 to 4 feet, $6,25 
per 100; $50 per 1000. 

PEACH, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000. 

CHERRY, fine trees, $25 per 100. 

PHAR trees, Standard and Dwarf, $25 to $45 per 100. 

ALL STOCK GROWN ON OUR NURSERY. 
Catalogues Free. {au28-3m] 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


CHOICE DWARF AND STANDARD PEAR 
Trees, for sale by E. A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 








Colored Plates of Fruits and Flowers. 
Drawn and colored from Nature, in the very best 
style, for Nurserymen, Tree Dealers and Amateurs 

Also, Fruit and Flower Pieces, Groups, different 
sizes and styles, for Parlor aud Office-Ornaments. A 
large collection of Plates now on hand, and additions 
constantly made. Furnished separate, or neatly 
bound, as desired. THESE PLATES ARE EQUAL TO ANY 
MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. Four samples by mail 
for $1. Send for List. Address, F. K. PHOENIX, 
oc9-ly Bloomington, Illinois. 


SENT FREE! 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO.’S 


$£E0 CATALOGUE 


Flower and Vegetable 
GARDEN, FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Bock, Rochester, N.Y. 
oc2-tojune70 





10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at ouce to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa: 0c23-[13t 


APPLE CIONS. 


Tam prepared to supply good Apple Cions of the 
eading varieties, true to name, as cheap as any one 
n the West. T. A. WILKES, Quincy, Ilinois. 


FRUIT AND GRAPE GROWERS, 
Send for our Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, &c, We guarantee good stock at the 
lowest market price. Address, BARLER & CONDON, 

Upper Alton, [linois. 








ALTON Large NUTMEG MELON. 


Wa. K. Suita, Auron, planted 13 acres, sent to 
market 400 doz. ina day. Says, “Result highly sat- 
isfactory.” 

Jno. A.Warprr, Onto—“Your seed gave my best 
melons.” 

mx. L. Dounuar, Inun.—“Took Premium at County 
air.” 
E. A. Rient, ALton—“Most profitable market mel- 





on 


“Mrs. Wuitxey, Mo.—“Alton Nutmeg turned out 
splendidly.” 

HA. Marsn, Cuicago—“Never saw so good ship- 
ping varicty.” 


C. H. Weaver, Cnicago—“Superior to any in this 
market,” 


SEED SENT BY MAIL—30 cts. per ounce; $3 50 
per lb, 2&3-Terms to the Trapr cn application. 
Address, BARLER & CONDON, 
Upper Alton, Iliinois. 


CHOICE PURE BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
for sale by E, A. RIEHL, Alton, Illinois. 












Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this ex- 
cellent medicine cnjoys, 
is derived from its cures, 
many of which are truly 
marvellous. Inycterate 
cases of Scrofulous. dis- 
ease, where the system 
scemed caturated with 
corruption, have been 
ewe = and cured by it. 

crofulous affections and 
disorders, which were 23- 
ie vated by the scrofu- 

P ~~ fous contamination until 
they were painfelly affiicting, have been radically 
cured in such great numbers in almost every sec- 
tion of the country, that the public scarcely need to 
be informed of its virtues or uses. 

Scrofulous poison is one of the most destructive 
enemics of ourrace. Often, this unscen and unfelt 
tenant of the organism undermines the constitution, 
and invites the attack of enfeebling or fatal diseases, 
without exciting a suspicion of its presence. Again 
it seems to breed infection throughout the body, an 
then, on some favorable occasion, rapidly develop 
into one or other of its hideous forms, cither on the 
surface or among the vitals. In the latter, tuber- 
cles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs or 
heart, or tumors formed ia the liver, or it chows 
its presence by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcer- 
ations on some part of the body. Hcunce the occa- 
sional use of a bottle of this Sarseparilta is ad- 
visabie, cven when no active symptoms of disease 
appear. Pcrsons afllicted with the following com- 
P ints generally find immediate relief, and, at 

ength, cure, by the use of this SARSAPARIL- 
LA: St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose or Errysipelas, 
Tetter, Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, 
Sore Eves, Sore Ears, and other cruptions or 
visible forms of Scrofulous disease. © in the 
more concealed forms, as yspepsta, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, Fits, Ee lepsy, Neuvalgia, 
and the various Utcerous affections of the muscu- 
lar and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases 
are cured by it, though a long time is required for 
subduing these obstinate maladics by any medicine. 
But long continued use of this medicine will cure 
the complaint. Leucerrhea or Whites, Utcrine 
Uleerations, and Femate Discases, are com- 
monly soon relicvyed and ultimately cured by its 
purifying and invigorating t.. Minute Direc- 
tions for each ¢ase are found in our Almanac, sup- 
plicd gratis. Ztheematism and Gout, when 
caused by accumulations of extraneous matters 
in the blood, yield mickly to it, as also Liver 
Complaints, Sorpidity, Congestion or Infiam- 
mation of the Liver, and Jaundice, when arising, 
as they often do, from the pankens poisons in the 
blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a great re- 
storer for the strength and he 7 of the system. 
Those who are La id and Listless, Despon- 
dent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap~ 
prehensions or Fears, or any of the affections 
symptomatic of Weakness, will find immediate 
relief and convincing evidence of its restorative 
power upon trial. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 





ee 








Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit, Ornamontal and Nursery Stock, immense 

and reliable assortment, very low for cash. 

AppLes—including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings—also, hardy Northern sorts, sueh as Duchess 
Oldenburg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Ap- 
ples, 1, 2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Quinces. Grapes, 
Forest and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage 
Orange Hedge Plants, Roses, own roots, Tulips, Ilya 
cinths, Narcissus, Iris, Squills, Lilies, Speciosum, 
Auratum, &c. Also, superior colored plates of Fruits 
and Flowers. Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 

F, K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, MeLean Co,, Ill. 

oc9-2m 


GRAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Strong Plants of all leading varieties, including 
Norton’s Virginia, Coneord, Ives, &e. For Price 
List, addrees, DR. Cc, W. SPALDING, 

Pres’t Cliff Cave Wine Co., 
o0c30—4t 120 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. — 


FOR SALE at the Blooming Grove 
NURSERY, Bloomington, Ills., for the Fall of 1869, 
200,000 strong, well-grown one aud two year old 
Apple trees; also, a general Nursery Stock. Will 
contract to putup Apple Grafts in the best of order 
the coming winter. Address, W. P. WILLS &SON, 
Bloomington, Ills. 











Prices; Reduced. | 


TO CLOSE OUT ‘Oba IMMENSD STOCK or 


HEDGE PLANTS 


This Fall, #@ bave’ decided” to) pat/the price way 
down. Send for onr new Price List. 


APPLE TREES VERY CHEAP. 
W. H. Mann & Co., 


GILMAN, IROQUOIS CO, iLL. 
100,000 STRONG GRAPE VINES, 


Consisting of Concord; Ives, Norton’s Virginia, Rog- 
ers’ Hybrids, &c. Prive list sent to all applicants. 
KE. A. RIEHL, Alton, Lllinois. 


NORTON’S VIRGINIA. 
A large number of good, strong, No. 1 plants, grown 
from old wood, for sale by JOUN VALLE, 
Price $100 per 1000. New Ilaven, Mo. 


PREMIUM CROP OF SEED | 
POTATOES, CORN AND OATS. 


Orders received Exrore January Ie, 1876, will bo 
filled at the following VERY LOW KATES: 

POTATOES—Early Kose, per vushel, $2.50; per 
barrel, 25—10 barrels $10. Lreece’s King of Earlics, 
#1 per lb. by mail postpsid. Early Prince, Rose, 
Climax. Bresee’s Prolific, Willard, Excelsior, Wor- 
cester or Reily, &e., 4 lbs. of either variety by mail 
postpaid for $1. karly Lendon White, per bushel, 
$l; per bbl, $3. Early York, Goodrich, Harrison, 
Gleason, Cuzeo, Shaker Fancy, Garnet Chili, White 
Peachblow, Mercer, Prince Albert, &c., cach $2 per 




















bbl. 


CORN—Santord’s Premium (new flint),) Early 
Tuscarora (flour), each 5! cents per quart by mail 
postpaid; $3 per bush. Extra large white and yellow 
field corn, selected, $2 per busb. 

OATS—Surprise, Ramsdell’s Vermont Norway, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Prinee Edward island, New 
Brunswick, and Scotch Potato Oate, each $2 00 per 
bush. 

All seed is of first quality, warranted pure and true 
toname, and will bo delivered at express office or de- 
pot free of further charge. Send money at my risk by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Registered Letter. Catalogue 
coutaining tostimonials, history of seed, &c, sent 
free to al) applicants. J. Ke. HUDSON, 
septoap Box 108, Kansas City, Mo. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
OSAGE HEDGE PLANTS 
By the Thousand and Million. 
CHEAP AND GOOD, 
Send for Prices and Papers to 
CHAS. A. TURNER, Macoy, Iut., 


Or, Pror. J. B. Turxer, Jacksonvinue, IL, 
ov23-3m 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed piauted. 

I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 

North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 

per 1000, next fell—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 

rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 

may22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 


Fall 1869. - - - Spring, 1870. 
jas Western Orchard: from Western Nurseries. 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
Permanently established and reliable. 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 

LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 

Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees; Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with ag; or if practicable 
call and examine wur stock and prices. Our prices 
will de as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. ga Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who nrapose to deal with their neighbors. 

All stock warranted to be as icpresented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. iLuformation given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Addrees, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 

Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 
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Five Hundred 


REASONS, WHY? 





W HOEVER YOU ARE, and whatever your 
creed or political belief, you should take the 


8ST. LOUIS WEEKLY TIMES. 


BECAUSE, It is the best Weekly Newspaper 


published in the United States! 


BECAUSE, It contains MORE READING MATTER 
THAN ANY OTHER WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 


LISHED! 


BECAUSE, Its contents are fresher, more varied 
and more attractive than those of any 


other paper. 


BECAUSE, It publishes the best stories, by the 
best authors, the choicest Poetry, and 


the most interesting Miscellany. 


BECAUSE, It is always bright, sparkling and 


entertaining. 


BECAUSE, Its editorials are upon an infinite 
variety of subjects, and are always short, 


lively and readable. 


BECAUBE, It is one of the beet papers for the 
farmer, not strictly agricultural, pub- 
lished in the West, containing the weekly 
reports of the proceedings of the Saint 


Louis Farmers’ Club. 


It is never dull, never offensive, 
never unentertaining. 


BECAUSE, 


BECAUSE, Its market reports are the fullest 


and most reliable. 


BECAUSE, It always has something in it which 
you will desire to see, and having seen, 


you will be glad you have not missed. 


It contains FirTy COLUMNS OF SOLID 
READING MATTER IN EVERY ISSUE! 


BECAUSE, 


BECAUSE, It is printed on clear, white paper, 
and contains in one year as much as fifty 
$1.50 books. 


BECAUSE, Ir 1s THE CHEAPEST PAPER PUB- 
LisnED, being ONLY $150 to single 
subscribers, per year, and ONLY 81 
when sent to clubs of ten. 


For these reasons, out of five hundred others, which 
we have not time to name, you should subscribe for it 
and prove its value. 


Te enable you to establish the truth of what we have 
asserted without hazard, we will send to any applicant 
specimen copies FREE OF CosT. Address, 


ST. LOUIS TIMES COMPANY, 
206 & 208 Norra Turn Streer. 


-|452 7th St.. Wasuineron, D. 0. 
| Refers to Ed. PR. FARMER. 


novl8+4t 


Essex Hogs, te Buen and 
ucks. 


I have an Bee pug and Sow for sale, that can- 
not be excelled in form and tendency to take on 
flesh Also, some beautiful specimens of ducks, price 
$5 per trio delivered in St. Louie (about one-third of 
the usual pricc), Address, JEFFERSON SCOTT, 

nov13—2t Florissant, Mo. 


REMOVAL. 


The subscriber being about to remove his Nursery 
business to the West, offers bis stock of GRAPE 
VINES, &c., at extremely low prices. 

The season at the East having been remarkably 
favorable, wy stock is unusually fine this year. I 
offer fine plants, for fall delivery,2of CONCORD, 

1 year old, Ist class, $5 P 100, $30 % 1000. 
2 sas Ist “ $3 $B 100, $50 HB 1000. 
3 d Ist “ $12 $100, $100 B 1000. 

Other varieties in proportion. 

Having a large number of vines growing in Lowa, 
parties preferring can have their orders filled from 
there. Address, @. E. MEISSNER, Richmond, 

Staten Island, New York. 
After Nov. 20th, Waterloo, Iowa. 





nov6-2t] 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


A choice article of my own raising, warranted gen- 
uine, and free from seeds of the Canada thistle and 
other noxious weeds. Awarded a BLUE RIBBON 
both at the Michigan and Illinois State Fairs of 
1869. Satisfactory reference given, if required.— 
Prices sent free. Address, J. H. TOWNLEY, Parma, 
Mich. nov6-3t 


CHOICE Holland BULBS. 


We beg to offer a choice lot of Dutch Bulbous 
Flower Roots, selected and ap toegg by ourselves.— 
Now is the time to order and plant 








and single, "200 each, $3 per doz. 
“ —Choicest, without names, colors giv- 
en, 25c each, $2 per dozen. 
TULIPS—Fine named, double and single, 15c cach, 
$1 26 per dozen, 
CROCUS—Six finest named varieties, all colors, $3 
per 100, 50c per dozen. 
“« Without name, yellow, white, blue, color. 
separate, $1 50 per 100, 30c per dozs 
NARCISSUS Poeticus—Single, white, red cup, bardy 
10c each, 75c per doz. 
bed —Double Roman,white, orange cup, 15c 
each, $1 50 per doz. 

Small lots by mail on receipt of price named. Lar- 
er lots by express. No charge for packages on 
ulbs. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth Street, § te Louis. 


ON enews 


Turkish Baths. 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
TONSORIAL PALACE, 


410 Market Street, opposite Court House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Also, Proprietor of the Celebrated 


TURKISH BATHS. 

If you wish to enjoy arare luxury; if you wish to 
be cleaner than you ever were before; if you wish 
to havea healthy, active, beautiful skin; if you 
wish to purify your blood; ifyou wish to rid your- 
self of colds, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc.; if you 
wish to preserve your health; if you wish to grati- 
fy your curiosity: 


Try a Turkish Bath! 


You will be sure to like it and to come again. 


410 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 


PURE, gent to any express office in the conntry. 





Je Aliso, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 
dec] 9eowtf Brighton, Iowa, 





WANTED---100 Farmers, or farm- 


ers’ sons, can procure employment, paying from $100 
to $150 per month, from now until next spring. Ad- 
dress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 410 Market 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. nov6—4t 


R. D. 0. Surra, Solicitor of p ATHNTS 





oct30-13t 





HYACINTHS—Choicest named, all colors, double |—-— 





Colman & Sanders, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS NURSERY, 
Have just issued their WHOLESALE CATALOGUE 
and Price List of FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL STUCK, &c., for the Fall of 1869, 
which they will send free to all persons who inclose 


a stamped envelop aadressed to themselves. Addresa, ° 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ THE EXCELSIOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 

THIS COMPANY ISSUES ALL KINDS OF LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE POLICIES. 
EspeciaAu Attention is called toa new provision 
contained in Policies iseued by this Company, by 
which after the payment of five or more annual 
premiums they MAY BE CONVERTED INTO ANNUITIES. 
This provision is in addition to the ordinary non-for- 

feiting character of this Company’s Policies. 

Policy Holders participate in the profits of the 
Company, and are allowed thirty days’ graco for the 
payment of renewal premiums. 

Dividends applied at the option of the assured. 

No restrictions upon residence or travel in the 
United States or Europe. 

Parties desiring Agencies, will please apply to the 
General Agent for Missouri. 

SAMUEL T. HOWARD, Presipenrt. 
F. A. Piatt, Vice President. 

Stpney Warp, Secretary. 

Exuiorr F. Saeparp, Counsel. 

Cnas. N. Morean, Actuary. 

Epauunp Fow ter, M.D., Med. Exam. 


E. H. E. JAMESON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 


Office, No. 11 “Tempe,” N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut 
[sep4-6m] _ Streets,‘ST. LOUIS. MO. 


JOS. CLARK & CO., Nurserymen, 
PEVELY, MO., have issued their CATALOGUE of 
GRAPES avd SMALL FRUITS, &c., which will be 
mailed free to any person sending a stamped envel- 
op with their address upon it. Address, 

IOS. CLARK & CO., Pevely, I. M. R. R., Mo. 


PEACH TREES. PEACH TREES. 


The attention of Amateurs and Market Planters 
is called to the following list of choice varieties, 
which we offer for sale the present season. Extra 
fine trees, price $20 per 100—for full assortments 
purchaser’s selection. Troth’s Early, Hale’s Early, 
Large Early York, Late Crawford, Smock Free and 
Wright’s Mammoth Heath, are grown in the largest 
quantity; and, in smaller quantities, the following can 
be furnished ; Early Crawford, Haines’ Early, Cool- 
edge Favorite, George the Fourth, Yellow Rareripe, 
Late Red Rareripe, Stump the World, Old Mixon 
Free, Red Cheek Melacaton, Harker’s Seedling, Bus- 
ky Hill, Moore’s Favorite, Mountain Rose, Beer's 
Smock, Beer’s Late Melocotun, Morris White, Old 
Mixon Cling, Mo. Mammoth, Columbia, Washinzton 
Cling, Late Admirable, Lagrange, Reybold’s Late 
Red, Snow Peach. Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North Fifth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


~Oolman’s Rural World, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terus—Two 
Do_L.Ars’a year in advance. For a club of 5 new 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free une year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 

ear. 
r Apvertisinc Rates—25 cents per line each inser- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. 

The circulation of Cotman’s Rurat Wortp is 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lisbed in the Mississippi Valley (having been pub- 
lished for 2] years past in St. Louis), and offers to 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very best 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpris- 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usually 
advertieed. 
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